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Power Lines For Education 


EVERY DAY millions of newspapers are printed, giving to the world the world’s latest 
news. Their influence upon civilization cannot be measured 

Within our present generation two other powerful means of presenting the 
world’s news have been successfully developed—the radio and the motion picture. 


Nor can their influence upon civilization be measured. 





These channels for giving to the world the world’s news are power lines for education. 
How may their services be more fully utilized toward a wider dissemination of knowledge and toward a cleares 
understanding of the baffling problems of a bewildered world? Educators must help to find the answer. 
Every day good and evil things occur; constructive and destructive forces are at work in varying degrees 
from the nearest to the farthest corners. There is cause for deep regret when the day’s news carried by these 
great power lines is for the most part centered upon destructive events. Such events do not outstrip the fine, 
constructive efforts of mankind. But for some reason we have permitted the reporting of the good and of 
vil deeds of men to get out of balance. By the law of suggestion and example, we have encouraged crime. 
Freedom of speech is essential to democracy, but fuller knowledge and appreciation of the constructive 
ind socially desirable events of life are essential to human progress. Education that leads the way to such 
knowledge and appreciation: To cooperation and integrity among people; to honor among Nations; must 
earn to use these power lines—the press, the radio, the motion picture—to promote the common good. 


Educators with courage and ability must squarely face this problem for the sake. of that 


St, Btcdebonhs 


Commissioner of Education. 


common good, 























The School and Social Security 





NE of the deepest. needs of child- 
hood -is security. But in the 
complex industrial world of to- 

day it has become difficult 
to assure our children of this birthright. 
In the Social Security Act. the United 
States is making its first organized and 
Nation-wide 
people, from the very young to the very 
old, against the hazards of their common 
life. Passed in 1935 and effective 
in 1936, the act has 
increased measure 
of Americans—to children 
people, as well as to their elders. 
No one knows 
how desperately this protection is needed. 
They have seen at first hand what a toll 
recent years taken from youth. 
They have seen children come 
ill-fed and _ ill-clothed, undernourished, 
and burdened with the worries of their 


increasingly 


attempt to safeguard its 


early 
already brought an 
of security to millions 
and young 


better than teachers 


have 


to school 


families. They know what handicaps 
sickness and poverty and fear cause and 
how profoundly they affect physical, 


emotional, and intellectual development. 

Every part of the Social Security Act 
helps to reduce 
give children a chance to grow up with 
sound bodies and in wholesome normal 
homes. It is made up of 10. distinct 
but related provisions designed to offer 
safeguards against unemployment and 
dependency in old age, to aid the blind 
and those crippled in industry, to pro- 
tect public health, 
the outstanding problems of child wel- 
fare. All these contribute 
either directly or indirectly to the 
rity of the family and so toward a better 
start in life for children. 

For a host of children in struggling fami- 
lies, unemployment compensation: will 
mean relief from perpetual fear. It will 
mean that they will not suffer immediate 
‘ want if the family breadwinner should lose 
his job. It gives him a chance, while look- 
ing for work, to provide the essentials for 
his children. In round numbers, ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 workers are 
employed in jobs covered by approved 
unemployment compensation laws in 38 
States. Five additional States have re- 
cently passed such laws. Millions of work- 
and their families—are thus assured 
protection in ¢ase of future loss of work. 


these handicaps and to 


and to meet some of 


prov isions 


secu- 


now 
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‘Public Education and Social Security Are Two Roads 


Leading to the Same Goal’’ Asserts Zilpha Carruthers 


Franklin, Informational Service, Social Security Board 
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The act makes two provisions against 
old-age dependency.. Through its public 
assistance program it offers aid to those 
Already more 


who are old and in need. 


than 1,222,000 old people are receiving 
regular cash allowances in the 42 States 
cooperating with the Federal Government 
in this part of the act. The act also sets 
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1p & program of oid-age benefits which and various public health services help to 
will go far toward preventing this problem relieve children of heavy Vv burdens In ad- 
for the future Under this program, in- dition to these broad safeguards of family 
dustrial and commercial wage-earners will life, the Social Security Act contains four 
have benefit accounts which will entitle provisions for children. Three of these 
them to retirement incomes after they are programs—for maternal and child heelth, 
old and stop working. About 25,000,000 for services to crippled children, and for 
young and middle-aged men and women child _welfare—are administered by the 
are already beginning to build up this Children’s Bureau of the United States 
protection for themselves. Both these Department of Labor. All of the States 
provisions mean more security for families and three Territories are cooperating in 
and their children. Too often the care of | one or more of these programs, most of 
older relatives has compelled families to them in all three. One of their major 
stretch their meager resources beyond the objectives is to extend health and welfare 
limits of decency or health and to sacrifice services to children in country districts 
the well-being of their younger members. and in particularly poor communities. 
Provisions for children The protection offered by the maternal 

and child health program means that 
In similar ways aid to the blind, voca- fewer mothers and babies will die need- 
tional reeducation of the handicapped, lessly. Through the crippled children’s 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE- 
WHAT THEY DO 


Each figure represents 1 million u age earners 


2, 
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program many children, especially those 
in remote country districts who would 
not otherwise be reached, will be saved 
from lifetime handicaps. The child- 
welfare program offers protection against 
equally serious emotional handicaps by 
making it possible to care more ade- 
quately for neglected children and those in 
danger of becoming delinquent. 

The act also makes provision for the 
support of dependent children in their own 
homes. Under this program over 313,000 
children in 28 States are now being 
aided. This is one of the three public 
assistance provisions of the act which, 
together with old-age benefits and unem- 
ployment compensation, are administered 
by the Social Security Board. With Fed- 
eral cooperation the States are now able 
to provide more adequate care for a 
larger number of children than was pos- 
sible under earlier State and local laws. 
By raising the age limit for aid to depend- 
ent children to 16, they.can now provide 
for children until they finish school; in 
many States this provision now falls into 
line with State laws for minimum working 
age and compulsory education. The ad- 
vantages of this form of assistance has 
long been recognized—it keeps families 
together; it gives the mother some reg- 
ular, if small, income to count on; and 
for children who do not have special 
problems requiring institutional care, 
normal family life is the best guarantee 
of wholesome development. 


The school’s part 


Because the school touches the lives of 
so many children, it can do much to see 
that children in need of and eligible for 
these services are reached. All the child- 
welfare programs—and all the other pro- 
visions of the act except the Federal old- 
age benefits program—are administered 
by the individual States with Federal 
cooperation and. financial assistance. 
Information about these State programs 
can be secured from State or local public 
welfare agencies. In States not yet tak- 
ing part in all the child welfare provi- 
sions, teachers can also help to stimulate 
public opinion and to encourage State 
participation as rapidly as may seem 
practicable. 

Beyond these direct benefits to child- 
hood and the reduction of school prob- 
lems which should result from them, the 
Social Security Act is of concern to 
teachers as it adds new content to educa- 
tion. The children and young people now 
in our schools are growing up into a world 
where social legislation like that embodied 
in the act will become increasingly im- 
portant. Most of them will one day enter 
industry or commerce. As soon as they 
go to work, they may come under the 
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act’s provisions for unemployment com- 


pensation and old-age benefits. The 
school can perform. a helpful service by 
giving students some insight into the 


problems which these measures are de- 
signed to meet. Thess 
to know why social legislation is neces- 
sary, what their 
are, what this kind of 
and cannot. do. 


j oung people need 


rights and obligations 


protection can, 


Special opportunity 


The schools have a 
opportunity for interpreting the meaning 
of social security, the 
fundamental principles of security parallel 


so closely those of public education. It 


special 


public 


because some of 


was not so long ago that education was 
considered 
responsibility. 
question that education is also a social 
responsibility, and that the Government 
must assume the obligation of guarantee- 
ing to everyone certain minimum essen- 
tials. But no school, no system of edu- 
cation, can produce ‘‘educated’’ men and 
women. All that public education can 
do is to the 
stimulate individual growth. The same 
things are true of the 
obligation of society to assure to all the 
minimum essentials of security; and it is 
a proper function of our Government 

Federal, as well as State and local—to 
cooperate in safeguarding these essentials 
for all the people. But neither the Social 
Security Act nor any other act of Govern- 
ment can make people For 
the material enrichment of life, each of 
us must depend upon his own initiative, 
intelligence, and industry. And beyond 
this there is still another kind of security 
which is even more important and more 
individual—the security of 
tional adjustment. We 
facture this kind of security by external 
means, any more than we can manufac- 
ture true education. 
of “leading out.” 


almost wholly a personal 


Yet today no one would 


safeguard essentials and 


security. It is 


‘“‘secure.’’ 


sound emo- 


cannot manu- 


Kach is a process 


The goal 


B One of the most significant things about 
the Social Security Act is its recognition 
that, while the need for security is life- 
long, the earliest gains are the greatest. 
By safeguarding today’s children, it is 
equipping tomorrow’s 
tomorrow’s problems. 
Public education social 
are, two roads leading to the same goal. 
And that goal is the kind of society for 
which America always 
& society which places its faith in the 
nilividual and 
to enlarge his 
realization. 


citizens to meet 


and security 


has stood 


utilizes all its powers 


opportunities for self- 
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Electrifying Education 





Wawpo ABsot, director of the broad- 
casting service of the University of Mich- 
igan, is author of a comprehensive and 
nontechnical book entitled A Handbook of 
Radio Broadcasting, which is being pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. of 
New York. 
several years’ experience in the prepara- 
tion of broadcasts and in the teaching of 


This volume is the result of 


broadcasting at the University of Mich- 
igan. It stresses the technique of broad- 
casting, but also includes chapters dealing 
with practically every phase of broadcast- 
ing of interest to the teacher. 


THe NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Epvuca- 
TION BY Rapio (Room 308, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City), has on hand for 
free distribution to teachers a limited 
supply of the book, An Appraisal of Radio 
Broadcasting in the Land-grant Colleges 
and State Universities, by Tracy F. Tyler. 


AMONG SPEAKERS on the program of the 
Eighth Institute for Education by Radio 
to be held in Columbus, Ohio, May 3-5, 
1937, are E. C. Elliott, president of Pur- 
due University; William Dow Boutwell, of 
the United States Office of Education; 
Ned Dearborn of New York University; 
H. M.. Buckley, assistant superintendent 
of the Cleveland Public Schools; Norman 
Case, member of the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission; Walter Pierson and 
H. V. Kaltenborn, of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; and Ernest La- 


Prade, of the National Broadcasting Co. 
All people interested in the. educational 
use of radio are invited to attend the in- 
stitute. Programs and other information 
obtained from I. Keith Tyler, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


may be 


Tae SEVENTH Session of the DeVry 
National Conference on Visual Education 
Film Exhibition will be held at the 
Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster 
Ave., Chicago, June 21-24, 1937. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Herman DeVry, 1111 Armitage 


and 


Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. Martrua A. Burt, chairman of 
the department of motion pictures and 


a 


drama of the National Council of Feder- 
ated Church Women (725 South Skinker 
Rd., St. Louis), announces an 
Photoplay 
indicated by the number of classes being 


increased 
interest in Appreciation as 


formed in churches. 


HOWELL COMPANY, 


Avenue, 


THE BELL AND 
1501 Larchmont 
nounces the availability of a new 16-mm 
sound film entitled, ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Plains’, which has been made by bring- 


Chicago, an- 


ing together select excerpts from several 
theatrical films dealing with the history 
of the plains, showing pioneer plainsmen, 
Indian wars, and the settlement of the 
Prairie States. ' 


ARRANGEMENTS ARE PROCEEDING for a 
conference on radio and motion pictures 
in education at Mercer University, Ma- 
con, Ga., during July. 


A ConFERENCE Of public-school teachers 
active in the production of films for their 
own classroom use was held at Ohio State 
University in February, under the direc- 
tion of Edgar Dale of the Bureau of Edu- 
sational Research. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE First Na- 
TIONAL. CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING, which was held in Wash- 
ington last December, have been pub- 
lished as an attractive volume, available 
from the University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, II. 


THE San AntTONIO Boarp oF Epvuca 
TION has recently released in 
graphed form a Study Guide to Classroom 
Films prepared by Emma and C. L. 
Gutzeit, to show the content and value 


of 56 instructional films. 


mimeo- 


Boris V. Morxkovin, chairman of the 
Department of Cinematography of the 
University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles, announces a 
national convention of the Cinema Appre- 
ciation League will be held at the univer- 
sity, July 29-31, 1937. 


CurnE M, Koon 
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The Strange Will of Stephen Girard 





N THE frieze of the new palatial 
building of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education 
the of 35 


and and 


eminent 
men of 


are recorded names 


educators statesmen 


affairs who have made significant 
tributions 
Among such names are Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thaddeus Stevens, Russell Conwell, 
Stephen and 
A brief the 
Stephen education 


con- 


to education in Pennsylvania. 


other notables. 
contribution of 
and the 
significant court decision growing out of 
the founding of Girard College, is based 
most 


Girard, 
review of 


Girard to 


upon a interesting and unusual 
story. 

It is now 100 years since the first ap- 
pointed president of Girard College was 
sent to Eurepe under a commission to 
study the improved 
education with a view to founding in 


Philadelphia a college in accordance with 


most systems of 


one of the strangest and most beneficent 


educational devises in the history of 
modern education. 

Stephen Girard was born in France in 
1750. He 
seaman 
French 


2arly 


began his early career as a 
officer in the 
mercantile marine. During the 
of the American Revolution 
Girard came to this country and settled 
in Philadelphia. He became an Ameri- 
can citizen at once by taking the oath of 
allegiance to the State of Pennsylvania 
which was then in the throes of a war for 
American Independence. By thrift and 
Girard became one of the 
most influential business men of his time. 


and became an 


part 


benevolence 


He is said to have been the first American 
to become a millionaire; at any event, he 
was among the first 
thropists. 


American philan- 


Significance in names 


This French-American was familiar 
with the revolutionary French philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. His apprecia- 
tion of the exponents of intellectual re- 
form is evidenced by the fact that he 
named four of his ships which traded 
with the leading commercial ports of the 
world The Rousseau, The Voltaire, The 
Helvetius, and The Montesquieu. 

Girard ardent believer in the 
American doctrine of political and re- 
ligious accepted the 


was an 


freedom, and he 
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Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation, 


Presents Unique Information About Girard College, 


and the Court Decision Involved Which Contributed to 


the Spirit of Liberalism in American Education 


educational self-deter- 
mination of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 
This newcomer to America gave gener- 
ously to the cause of publie education in 
Philadelphia and to various benevolent 
institutions; and during the later days of 
his life he sought out the most enduring 
ways through which his wealth might 
serve the world. He was in sympathy 
with the rising sentiment which exalted 
morals education above 
dogmatic religion, and the educational 
realism of Rousseau and Pestalozzi fell 
in with his shrewd common sense. 
Girard entered into this great educational 
revival and to it he gave his millions. He 
belongs to the pioneers of modern educa- 
tional reform. 


Provisions of will 


Girard died in 1831, and by his will left 
more than $2,000,000 to found a college 
for the free education of poor orphan 
boys. The fund was given in. trust for 
this purpose to the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of Philadelphia. 

The philosophy of Stephen Girard in 
behalf of the poor and with respect to 
secular and vocational education is inter- 
estingly set forth in that part of his will 
governing the founding and administra- 
tion of the college. The provisions of his 
will on these subjects are as follows: 


philosophy of 


and secular 


* * * And, whereas, I have been for a long time 
impressed with the importance of educating. the poor, 
and of placing them, by the early cultivation of their 
minds and the development of their moral principles, 
above the many temptations to which, through poverty 
and ignorance, they are exposed; and I am particularly 
desirous to provide for such a number of poor male 
white orphan children, as can be trained in one insti- 
tution, a better education, as. well as a more comfort 
able maintenance, than they usually receive from the 
application of the publicfunds * * * 


oS 6 


shall be instructed in the 
branches of a sound education, comprehending read 
ing, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, naviga- 
tion, surveying, practical. mathematics, astronomy; 
natural, chemical and experimental philosophy, the 
French and Spanish languages (I do not forbid, but I 


They various 


do not recommend the Greek and Latin languages), 
and such other learning and science as the capacities 
of the several scholars may merit or warrant: I would 
have them taught facts and things, rather than words 
or signs; and especially, | desire, that by every proper 
means a pure attachment to our republican institu- 
tions, and to the sacred rights of conscience, as guar- 
anteed by our happy constitutions, shall be formed 
and fostered in the minds of the scholars 


That part of his will which provided 
for secular control of the college and for 
academic freedom of the pupils in mat- 
ters of religious thought is expressed in 
the following terms: 


* * * T enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, mis- 


sionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever, shall ever 
hold any station or duty in the said college; nor shall 
any such person ever be admitted for any purpose, or 
as.a visitor, within the premises appropriated to the 
purpose of the said college: In making this restriction, 
I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or 
person whatsoever; but as there is such a multitude of 
sects, and such diversity of opinion among them, I de- 
sire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, who are 
to derive advantages from this bequest, free from the 
excitement which clashing doctrines and sectarian 
controversy are so apt to produce; my desire is, that 
all the instructors and teachers in the college, shal) 
take pains to instill into the minds of the scholars, the 
purest principles of morality, so that, on their entrance 
into active life, they may from inclination and habit, 
evince benevolence toward their fellow creatures, and 
a love of truth, sobriety, and industry, adopting at the 
same time such religious tenets as their matured reason 
may enable them to prefer 


Many educational and legal difficulties 
were encountered in getting this unique 
institution under way. The will stipu- 
lated in considerable detail regarding the 
construction of the buildings; and much 
time was necessary to inquire into and to 
develop the most advanced methods of 
education. In 1836 the first president of 
the college was dispatched to Europe to 
investigate the most progressive institu- 
tions for the training of boys for the pur- 
pose of throwing light on the unique 
undertaking of the college trustees. The 
report of this investigation was published 
soon after his return and was not only of 
value to the institution but was a sig- 
nificant account of European education. 


\Concluded on page 242] 
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New Government Aids for Teachers 


* Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them. 
Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering. 





Home Interest 


Homes for Workers is a simple state- 
ment of the housing situation.which con- 
fronts American workers and their Gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and municipal 
Prepared as a joint project by the Public 
Works. Administration. and the ‘Works 
Progress Administration for use in adult 
education classes conducted by the Edu- 
cational Division of the WPA, this bul- 
letin, known as Housing Division Bulletin 
No. 3, costs 15 cents. 


Tests of a number of power-operated 
oil burners of different’ design for home 
heating were made by the Department of 
Agriculture. The results are to be found 
in Oil Burners for Home Heating, Circular 
No. 406 (5 cents). An attempt was made 
to give the information necessary for the 
home owner to make his own selection. 


Simple Plumbing Repairs in the Home, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1460, is another 
Department of Agriculture publication. 
Selling for 5 cents, it describes the simple 
ways of doing little things with the aid of 
a few simple tools to keep home plumbing 
in good working order. Tells about 
faucets, ball cocks, clogged pipes, thawing 
pipes, leaks in pipes and tanks, ete 


Women’s Work Analysis 


Bulletin No. 117 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, is an analysis 
of factual data regarding age, marital sta- 
tus, education, earnings, and work experi- 
ence of 20,000 women in business and the 
professions, including teaching, and of the 
attitudes of the women toward their 
work, their financial and old-age security, 
and other important phases of their work- 
ing lives. Under the title The Age Factor 
as It Relates to Women in Business and the 
Professions, the bulletin sells for 10 cents 


Practically 2,000,000 women were em- 
ployed in offices in 1930. In The Em- 
ployment of Women in Offices, Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 120, is given infor 
mation on salaries and rates of advance- 
ment. New York, Philadelphia, Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Hartford, and Des Moines 
were included in the survey. 15 cents 
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Children and Youth 


Children Engaged in’ Newspaper and 
Magazine Selling and Delivering (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 227) pre- 
sents ages, hours, and earnings for news- 
paper and magazine sellers and carriers. 
It was found that the chief attraction in 
selling magazines was not the cash earn- 
ings but the prizes. A table giving the 
legal regulations applying to this type of 
work in some of the larger cities is in- 
cluded. Price, 10 cents. 











NAHLONAL YOUTH ANON .... ‘ON, D.C, 








A summary of the background, objec- 
tives, and accomplishments of the NYA 
is presented in. Facing the Problems of 
Youth. Copies are available free at NYA 
headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Statistical information on children in- 
volved in delinquency: and dependency 
cases, the methods of detection, reasons 
for reference of the child to the court, 
and the dispositions made by the court are 
to be found in Juvenile Court Statistics 
and Federal Juvenile Offenders, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 226, 10 


cents. A section on trends in delin- 
quency shows significant variations not 
only in delinquency rates, but also in 
such items as age, race, reason for refer- 
ence, and action taken by the courts. 
Similar material is also presented for 
cases of dependency and neglect. 


Results of a study, Sectional Variations 
in Physique and Growth of Children 
(Public Health Report, Vol. 50, No. 10), 
show that on the whole children from the 
northeastern section tend to be the 
largest, those from the north central 
area the next largest, children from the 
central region are the third largest, and 
those from the western section are the 
smallest. 


Gardens and Birds 


If a school garden project is to be under- 
taken this spring, the following publica- 
tions may prove helpful: 


Rock gardens, rock borders, rock walls, 
plants likely to succeed in the conditions 
that can be provided are discussed in 
Rockeries, an 8-page illustrated Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet (No. 90), 
available at 5 cents. 


Brief instructions for the growing of 
early plants in the various types of plant- 
growing structures are described in Hot- 
beds and Coldframes, Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1743. 5 
cents. 


For those in localities where soil erosion 
is a problem, Farm Terracing (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1699), available at 5 cents, 
should be helpful. 


In any school garden project some pro- 
visions should be made for attracting, 
teeding, and protecting birds—an impor- 
tant factor in the success of any garden in 
their work of insect elimination. The 
following. three Farmers’ Bulletins on 
birds may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at 5 cents each: 
Usefulness of Birds on the Farm (No. 
1682), Local Bird Refuges (No. 1644), and 
Homes for Birds (No. 1456). 

MarGAret F. Ryan 
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State Government Reorganization 





URING recent years a tendency 
has developed among the States 
to reorganize 
their 


basic 


their govern- 
administrative 
object was to 


change 
The 
effect economies in governmental opera- 


ments or 


machinery 


tion through the elimination of duplica- 
tion and overlapping of functions. 
Although varying in individual States, 
the general plan has consisted of the con- 
centration of authority over specific 
phases of State administration in State 
executive officers. Aecordingly, 
State executive budget systems have been 
the financial 
affairs of the different governmental units, 
departments, offices, 


institutions, or com- 


central 


established to supervise 
bureaus, 
beards, 
Similarly, powers have been 
certain State executive 
officers over all State property, personnel, 


such as 
divisions, 
missions 


eentralized in 


construction, insurance, publications, ac- 
counting, travel, investment of funds, and 
other activities. State 
purchasing and printing agencies have 
likewise been created with authority to 


administrative 


handle the purchasing and printing of all 
the State governmental units from a 
central executive office. 

State universities and colleges from the 
beginning have been component parts of 
the general governmental structure of the 
State of the fact that their 
services were educational in character and 
different the regular 
administrative of the State, 
boards of a distinctive type were organ- 


Because 


from 
functions 


inherently 


ized to govern them. Composed of mem- 
bers serving without compensation, the 
vested with a virtual trus- 
the this 
complete control was conferred 


boards were 


teeship over institutions. In 
capacity 
upon the boards over all phases of the 
internal administration and management 
of the institutions separate and distinct 
from State central executive officers. 

An important point in connection with 
the reorganizations of State governments 
was their effect on State universities and 
colleges. Involved in the question was 
whether the governing boards of the in- 
stitutions were made subject to the au- 
thority of State executive officers along 
with. the other governmental . units. 
Many of the phases of State administra- 
tion centralized in these officers included 


aspects of the internal affairs of the insti- 
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John H. McNeely, 


Specialist in Higher Education, 


Reports on Information Obtained by Examination of 


Constitutions, 


States 


tutions over which the governing boards 
held jurisdiction. 

The Office of Education has just com- 
pleted a collection of detailed information 
Such information was 
obtained by a systematic examination of 
the constitutions, statutes, and legislative 
session laws of the 48 States. Legal pro- 
visions showing State government reor- 
ganizations and changes in administrative 
machinery were examined with a special 
view to their application to the State 
universities and colleges. In some States 
executive officers were vested with super- 
visory authority over particular affairs 
of the institutions prior to the reorgani- 
zations. 
such cases 


on this subject 


The information included also 


Effect on institutions 


On a basis of this information, it has 
been found that the State government 
reorganizations in general had a pro- 
nounced effect on the institutions. Many 
boards governing institutions of one type 
or another have been placed under the 
authority of. State central executive 
officers with respect to certain aspects of 
institutional internal affairs.'. Govern- 
ing boards of individual institutions, 
however, have been specifically exempted 
from such authority in a number of States. 
Among them were the State universities 
in Colorado, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Tennessee, and the State university 
and the agricultural and mechanic arts 
in Michigan. In these instances, the 
boards remained in exclusive control of 
the internal administration of the insti- 
tutions. 

The extent of the authority vested in 
State executive officers individual 
institutions in several other States was 
limited in scope. Governing boards of 
the State universities in California, Idaho, 
and Vermont, and of the agricultural 


over 


| For extensive information on the States and insti- 
tutions, see U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 15. 


Statutes, and Legislation of the 48 


and mechanic arts colleges of Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania were allowed to remain 
free from the jurisdiction of all such 
officers except the officer controlling the 
State budget. In the States of Arizona, 
Delaware, and Louisiana only a few of the 
powers conferred. on such officers were 
made applicable to the State universities 
and These powers were 80 
minor in character as to leave the govern- 
ing boards of all the institutions practi- 
cally Boards governing 
the State universities of Illinois and -Min- 
nesota were similarly unaffected by the 
reorganizations. 


colleges. 


autonomous. 


Character of authority 
The 


centralized authority vested in 
State executive officers included two 
kinds. One consisted of an overhead 
supervision by which the officers were 
given the right of prior approval of 
administrative actions of the 
governing the institutions before they 
became effective. In this case, the boards 
continued to transact the various phases 
of internal institutional management, but 
final authority rested with State executive 
The of the 
actual performance by the central officers 
of the administrative functions formerly 
belonging to the governing boards. 
Under this arrangement the administra- 
tive functions were transferred outright 
from the boards to the officers, the former 
being relieved of the responsibility of 
handling Included among such 
functions were purchasing, printing, con- 
struction, and the like. 

Almost phase of the internal 
administration and management of the 
institutions were involved in one State or 
another. Below are given the more im 
portant phases placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of State central executive officers in 
some manner together with the number of 
States. 


boards 


officers. second consisted 


them. 


every 


[Concluded on page 234) 
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Conserving Creative Ability 





THE NEWLY established Radio Script 
Exchange of the Office of Education is 
designed to conserve and make available 
to teachers, students, and to millions of 
people throughout the Nation the efforts 
of talented writers of educational scripts 
Too often in the past the work and skill of 
writers of good radio programs have been 
lost. One of the purposes of the Script 
Exchange is to stop the waste. 

With the cooperation of many groups 
throughout the country that have pro- 
duced educational programs, the Office 
of Education to date has collected more 
than 800 scripts in the exchange. Some 
of these scripts have been re-edited by 
script writers on the staff of the Educa- 
tional Radio Project and have been re- 
produced in sufficient quantities for wide, 
free distribution. Several. other series 
of scripts received from outside institu- 
tions are now being adapted for release 
through the Script Exchange. 

The exchange has access to the regular 
Office of Education network ‘programs: 
Have You Heard?, The World Is Yours, 
Education in the News, Answer Me This, 
Safety Musketeers, and Treasures Next 
Door. Many of these scripts are being 
re-edited to suit the needs of local broad- 
casting units and are being offered for 
free distribution. The scripts used -in 
connection with the new program of the 
Office of Education entitled, ‘‘Let Free- 
dom Ring’ will also be distributed 
through the Script Exchange later in 
the year. 

In an effort to get more scripts into 
circulation at a minimum cost, a plan is 
now being developed whereby many of 
the scripts received at: the exchange will 
be put into a circulating library. Several 
copies of each script will be kept on file 
and they will be loaned out to be returned 
again after a specified length of time. 

Four thousand Script Catalogues de- 
scribing the materials available in the 
exchange have been sent to high schools, 
colleges and universities, CCC camps, 
theater guilds, radio stations, and other 
institutions interested in the study of 
radio techniques and in the production 
of educational programs. To date more 
than 900 groups have been served. They 
have received a total of 25,000 copies of 

[Concluded on page 242] 
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Schools on the Air 
A‘ CORDING to reports to the Radio Script Exchange, there are many 
ways in which the script materials are being advantageously used through- 
out the country. Many. schools have found the continuities adaptable for 
‘mock broadcasts” over public-address. systems, before assemblies, or from a 
central control room to other classrooms throughout the school building. The 
scripts and supplementary aids to production have been used to advantage in 
connection with courses in journalistic writing, speech classes, and even in adult 
classes studying education by radio. The production staffs of radio stations 
have produced some of the scripts as noncommercial sustaining programs, 
Below is a list of the groups which have reported their use of scripts furnished by 
the Script. Exchange for broadcast purposes: 
Radio 
State City Name of broadcasting group station 
Alabama Birmingham Ramsay High School WBR¢ 
Arizona Yuma Yuma High School KUMA 
Arkansas El! Dorado El! Dorado Junior College KELD 
California Berkeley Thousand Oaks School KRE 
Do San Francisco Public Schools KYA 
Do. San Jose San Jose High School KQW 
Connecticut New Haven New Haven High Schools WELI 
District of Columbia Washington Technical High School WRC 
Florida Gainesville University of Florida WRUI 
Do. Miami Public Schools WZAM 
Georgia Atlanta O’ Keefe Junior High Schoo! WGST 
Idaho Lewiston Senior High School KRLC 
[Illinois Carthage Carthage College WCAZ 
Do. Quincy Public Schools WTAD 
Do. Rock Island Augustana College WHBI 
Do. Urbana University of Illinois WILL 
Indiana Jeffersonville Jeffersonville High School WGR¢ 
Kansas Kansas City Wyandotte High School KCKN 
Do. Lawrence Lawrence High School Dramatic Club KFKI 
Kentucky Lexington University of Kentucky WHAS 
Maryland Cumberland Fort Hill High School WIBO 
Massachusetts Reading Public Schoo] Dramatic Guild WMEX 
Do. Springfield Radio Station Staff WMAS 
Michigan Bay City Junior College Speech Class WBCM 
Do East Lansing “Spartan Theater of the Air’’ WKAR 
Do Flint Flint Junior College WFDEF 
Do Lansing Central High School Dramatic Club WJIM 
Missouri St. Joseph First Class Girl Scout Organization KFEQ 
Do. St. Louis Webster College WEW 
Do Springfield Senior High School KWTO 
Montana Terry Terry High School KGHL 
New Jersey Newark Newark Teachers Association WNEW 
Do New Brunswick Public Schools WAWZ 
New York Buffalo Radio Station Staff WBEN 
Do. New York WLTH Players WLTH 
Do Panama CCC—Co. 1219 Wocl 
North Carolina Charlotte Central High School wsot 
Do. Greensboro Girl Scout Troop 13 WBJG 
Do. Winston-Salem South High School WwsJs 
North Dakota Grand Forks Central Radio Guild (High School KFJM 
Do Valley City High School Radio Guild KOV( 
Ohio Cleveland Federal Adult Groups WHK 
Do Zanesville Lash High School WALR 
Oklahoma Ada East Central State Teachers College KADA 
Do Tulsa Tulsa High School KTUL 
Oregon Corvallis KOAC Drama Guild KOAC 
Do Portland Radio Station Staff tree 
Pennsylvania Masten CCC—Co. 301 WRAK 
Do Philadelphia High Schools WHAT 
Do Reading Senior High School WEEU 
South Dakota Sioux Falls South Dakota Education Association KSOO 
Tennessee Knoxville Public Schools WNOX 
Do Memphis Humes High School W M¢ 
Texas Abilene Radio Guild, Abilene High School KRB( 
Do Dallas Long Junior High School WRR 
7h 
Do Houston Houston Industrial School District $e 48 
Do. San Antonio Cameo Players of St. Mary’s KTSA 
Utah Salt Lake City Radio Station Staff KSL 
Virginia Harrisonburg State Teachers College WSVA 
Do. Mineral CCC—Co. 2359 WCHV 
West Virginia Morgantown Trico Public Forum WMMN 
Washington Seattle School of Radio Dramatics KOL 
Do Tacoma Stadium—Lincoln High School KVI 
Hawaii Honolulu KGMB Players KGMB 
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Educational Trends in Rural Communities 





ECENT FEDERAL provisions 
for improving the economic 
status of our farm. population 

have aroused considerable interest in the 
extent to which desirable changes in 
educational conditions have taken place. 
\ survey of this field in rural and other 
sparsely settled communities, made in the 
Office of Education, and covering approxi- 
mately the 8-year period preceding 1936 
records certain trends definitely in the 
direction of progress though by no means 
paralleling in significance those economic 
in nature. 

It is well known that, excepting a brief 
reversal of the normal migration trend 
from rural to urban communities that 
occurred during the depression period, 
rural youth in large numbers have long 
sought both employment and more con- 
genial surroundings in cities. Recent 
data show, however, despite these trends, 
that our rural communities still provide a 
high percentage—approximately 88 per- 
cent, of the total number of school 
organizations in the United States, more 
than half the teachers, and within a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of half the school children. 
School conditions in sparsely settled areas, 
therefore, are of concern to a significant 
group, judged by numbers alone. 

Enrollments in elementary schools, in 
rural as in urban communities, are de- 
creasing; in secondary schools, increasing 
to the extent of approximately 100 percent 
during the 8-year period ended 1934. On 
the whole, schools on the secondary level 
are larger than in 1928—a trend that 
probably means also improved instruc- 
tion and enriched curricula. Changes in 
types of rural schools are, it appears, 
proceeding quite as usual, the number of 
one-teacher schools decreasing, perhaps a 
little more rapidly—the rate being about 
14 percent while consolidated schools have 
increased ardund 27 percent during the 8- 
year period. An unexpected develop- 
ment is an increase in the number of two- 
teacher schools, in all probability, a 
practical step toward larger consolida- 
tions in the future. 

Perhaps the most significant trend 
influencing schools in rural communities 
is that toward increased educational 
leadership on the part of State school 
Officials, generally the chief State school 
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Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Special Problems Division, 
Office of Education, Reports on Rural Schools Which 


Enroll Approximately Half 


officer and his staff. In revised provi- 
sions for school support; in the setting up 
of higher minimum qualifications for 
teachers; in improved facilities for teacher 
education; in State-wide curriculum revi- 
sion programs, and in improved legisla- 
tion along a variety of lines influencing 
directly or indirectly support or admin- 
istration of schools, increased State in- 
fluence is especially notable. 

teorganization of State-wide systems 
of school support has been widely evi- 
denced since 1930—influenced no doubt 
by depression conditions. Despite wide 
differences in types of organization, cer- 
tain major trends are apparent: Toward 
(1) increasing the share of school support 
provided from State sources; (2) more 
equitable methods of distributing the 
funds made available under the newly 
adopted plans; (3) relieving real property 
of the undue burden of support under 
which it has labored; (4) assuring a cer- 
tain minimum program in all districts 
within a State. 

During recent years, especially since 
1930, State sources have contributed in- 
creasingly to the support of schools 
within their borders both in actual 
amount and in the percentage of total 
school costs assumed. Considering the 
Nation as a whole, the percentage of 
total school costs derived from State 
taxes reached its lowest point in 1920 
when it was 12.8 percent of the total. 
More than 78 percent of the revenue for 
schools in that year was derived from 
county and local taxes (figures are ex- 
clusive of permanent lands and funds 
and ‘other sources’). This does not 
mean necessarily that contributions from 
State sources were reduced in amount. 
Rather it means failure on the part of 
the State to adjust to the rising costs 
of education and consequently contribu- 
tion of increasingly lower percentages of 
the total. Reversal of the condition in- 
dicated set in about 1925. By 1934 the 
percentage of revenue derived from State 
taxation had reached 22.2 percent. That 


the Children of the Country 


from county. and local taxes was 72.8 
percent. The remaining approximately 
5 percent of the total came from perma- 
nent funds and other sources. 

If one considers the States separately 
rather than the country as a whole, one 
finds that in 7 States, for the year 1930, 
more than 30 percent of the total public 
school revenue collected within their bor- 
ders came from State sources. By 1932 
the number had increased to 17; by 1935, 
to 21, and by 1936, to 25 (estimated), one 
more than half the total number of States. 


Methods of distribution 


Newer and more equitable methods of 
distribution of the funds acquired through 
recent reorganizations are provided. 
While methods of distribution vary widely 
among States, two major trends are dis- 
cernible, each with variations, but all 
having equalizing objectives or tenden- 
cies. One method finances from State 
funds a minimum program for all schools 
within the State. A second establishes a 
fixed local tax rate in every school unit, 
proceeds from which are supplemented by 
the State to the extent necessary to 
support the approved program. 

Centralization of certification authority 
in State departments of education has 
been accomplished in all but four States. 
The movement has been accompanied by 
the establishment of increasingly higher 
academic and professional qualifications 
for all school officials. Since 1928 quali- 
fications for the lowest grade of teaching 
certificates have been raised in more than 
25 States, an achievement of special 
significance in rural communities to which, 
because of inadequate salaries, inexperi- 
enced and underqualified teachers gravi- 
tate if they can secure certificates. Two 
years of professional training in addition 
to high-school graduation for the lowest 
grade of teaching certificate is now the 
requirement in 18 States; 3 States require 
4 years of higher education; 6, 3 years; 
making a total of 27 States which require 
2 years or more education of higher grade 
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including professional courses for the 
lowest grade of teaching certificate. 
Recent years, the past 5 years in particu- 
lar, have been notable for 
efforts toward 
through State-wide ¢urriculum reorgani- 
zation programs. 
general lack of professional administrative 
and supervisory leadership’ among rural 
schools instructional direction from well 


widespread 
improving _ instruction 


Jecause of the rather 


organized State courses is particularly 
essential to their progress. 

Since 1930 curricular reorganization of 
one type or another has been undertaken 
in each of at least 31 States. Generally 
the major purpose of the newer courses of 
study is stated as the improvement of 
instruction and to the consummation of 
this details of 
formulation of materials usually contrib- 
ute. Long-time programs, usually pro- 
viding at least 1 
“orientation’’, i. e., understanding of the 
purposes and principles underlying the 
program; opportunities for wide partici- 


end, organization and 


year for State-wide 


pation representing all school levels, types 
of positions, and 
urban, for example; definite provision to 
encourage initiative, 
and local adaptations; emphasis on eluci- 
dation of principles, on objectives, and on 


locations, rural and 


flexibility, teacher 


approved methods of instruction, are 
characteristic of recent curriculum pro- 
grams or courses of study resulting 


therefrom. Rarely does one find 
courses of study made by small com- 
mittees of subject-matter 
State-wide teacher participation is an 
accepted goal. 

Newer emphases are noticeable in con- 
tent material; for example, the 
studies, the arts, character objectives, 
safety education, conservation of human 
and material resources, receive extensive 
attention in the More 
emphasis is given to discussion of prin- 
ciples and of general and specific objec- 
tives; to instructional practices—sugges- 
tive units, for and 
subject matter achievement than in the 
courses of 10 oreven 5 yearsago. More 
and more realization of the necessity of 
continuing revision of curriculum 
terials is apparent. Additional 
agement for expecting improved instruc- 
tion in rural schools is found in the fact 
that supervision, local in practice though 
generally financed in whole or in part by 
the State, has held its. own during the 
depression years. The total number of 
rural supervisory officers 
slightly for the Nation as a whole since 
1930. 


now 


specialists. 


social 


newer courses. 


less to 


example 


ma- 
encour- 


has increased 


Studies under way 


Despite the unfortunate experiences of 
the depression years due to antiquated 
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systems of local administration and sup- 
port, there has been relatively little change 
in such organization. West Virginia is 
an outstanding exception. Complete ad- 
ministrative reorganization on the county 
unit now in its third year of 
successful operation in that State. There 
is, however, a widespread interest in types 
and efficiency of administrative units, and 
one finds considerable encouragement in 
the fact that a number of States are now 
approaching the reorganization problem 
through intensive studies of school con- 


basis is 


ditions on which long-time planning can 
safely be based. In at least 13 States, 
State-wide studies or surveys of school 
conditions looking toward the formulation 
of plans for appropriate and efficient or- 
ganization of school units are under way. 
In 10 States these studies are under the 
immediate direction of State departments 
of.education sponsored and given general 
supervision by the United States Office 
of Education, and financed from WPA 
funds.. This project probably represents 
the most extensive effort yet undertaken 
to provide research studies of all school 
situations within States as a basis for 
administrative reorganization. 

Adult education, education of pre- 
school children, forums for the study of 
civic problems, have been extended some- 
what in the rural communities. 

An outstanding need among rural chil- 
dren is concerned with adequate provi- 
sions for the education of exceptional 
children. The rural schools enroll ap- 
proximately half the children of the 
entire country. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to suppose that approximately half 
the total number of exceptional children 
live in rural communities and should at- 
tend school there. A conservative esti- 
mate of the number is between one and a 
half. and two million. For this group 
practically no adequate facilities are 
available except in a few areas of a few 
States. Wisconsin has probably done 
more in this field than any other State, 
especially for crippled children, — for 
whom it provides education and physical 
care. 





Mixed Lines! 


LAST month, on page 195 of ScHoo. 
Lire, 3 lines got out of their intended 
place at the top of column 2 and landed 
at the top of column 3! We herewith 
present the “pied” lines as they should 
have appeared: “We are still confronted 
with the baffling problem of the gap 
between the school and the job. Whether 
the number of idle youth seeking jobs is 
5,000,000, 3,000,000, or 7,000,000, the 
issue is a desperately serious one.”’ 


State Government Reorganiza- 
tion 


[Conclude d fi om page 25 1] 

Phases of internal administrative and 
management of institutions over which 
State executive officers were vested with 
authorily Number of 

State 

Budget and financial affairs - & 

Educational or academic program am 1 

Staff and faculty personne! matters - 

Travel of staff members . B 

Printing and binding . 38 

Publication of bulletins, pamphlets, and reports.. 21 

Purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment... 30 

Construction and alteration of buildings > = 

Acquisition, disposal, or inventory of property_... 40 

Prescription of accounting system edie ae 

Investment of permanent funds cient, Ba 

Investigation of management, administration, and 

Se ee ee Ree etn, 31 


Of special interest is the large number 
of States in which State executive officers 
have been vested with authority relating 
either directly or indirectly to the educa- 
tional programs of the institutions. This 
applies particularly to powers over budget 
and fiscal affairs. In a considerable pro- 
portion of the States, the authority of 
these officers included staff and faculty 
personnel matters, travel of staff mem- 
bers, publications, printing and binding, 
all of which likewise involve the educa- 
tional program to a certain extent. In 
State, Virginia, the Governor was 
given power over the educational pro- 
gram, itself. This power consisted of the 
right of prior approval before governing 
boards were permitted to introduce any 
new or additional courses of study in the 
institutions. It applies to all State insti- 
tutions of higher education in Virginia. 

By far the larger proportion of the 
powers dealing with the internal affairs 
of the institutions in the several States 
were conferred on the Governor or or 
some other officer serving under his im- 


one 


mediate direction. This was specially 
true with respect to budget and fiscal 
affairs. Comparatively few of the powers 


were vested directly in such officers as 
the secretary of State, treasurer, or au- 
ditor. Directors, commissioners, boards, 
councils, departments, or bureaus estab- 
lished for the special purpose of handling 
specific State functions 
were designated in most of the States. 
The boards and councils, however, were 
generally composed of the regularly con- 
stituted State executive officers 

The information collected by the Office 
of Education on this matter was confined 
entirely to the legal provisions as they 
appear on the statute books of the several 
States. No effort has been made to de- 
termine the extent to which the particular 
State executive officers at present holding 
office are actually enforcing the authority 
vested in them, 


administrative 
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CCC Camps Train Young Farmers 





2 * WITH the advent 
of spring, it’s planting 
time again in CCC 
camps. From Maine 
to California, enrollees 
interested in farming 
are preparing to enter 
a new period of agri- 
cultural training and 





practical experience on 
These projects vary from 
truck gardens in New England to bee 


farm projects. 


culture clubs in Georgia, from poultry 
farms in Missouri to the cultivation of 
fruits in California. 

With approximately 46 percent of the 
CCC enrollment coming from farms or 
rural areas, the camp educational pro- 
gram has a definite obligation to supply 
needed farm training. The Corps Area 
Educational Advisers are agreed that this 
instruction is one of the most timely 
services which the camps can render. 

Thomas G. Bennett, Third Corps Area 
Adviser at Baltimore, states that there is 
‘no expectation of turning the enrollees 
into trained agriculturalists in a few 
months in a CCC camp, but practically 
all of them can learn how to provide a 
more complete and healthful diet for their 
family tables, and how to make more 
comfortable and attractive the houses 
and grounds that make up their family 
homes.’’ 

To this view, Harold L. Dunn, Second 
Corps Area Adviser at New York City, 
adds: “‘The tide to the city has been 
stopped with the depression, and it seems 
likely that in the future a new type of 
agricultural economy based on planned 
regions will be developed in this country. 
There is no more fruitful subject to which 
the enrollee’s attention can be turned.” 


Farm training developed 


Farm training in the camps has en- 
joyed a steady growth over the past 2 
years. An analysis of the camp reperts 
for September 1935, revealed a startling 
neglect of agricultural education for 
enrollees. Accordingly, steps were taken 
appropriate instruction on this 
The CCC Office of Education 

Federal agricultural specialists 
the preparation of plans and 


to supply 
subject 
called uD 


to assist l 
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Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, 


‘*Goes Rural’’ This Month, and Tells of Fine Agriculture 


Work Done in Camps 





CCC poultry project. 


materials for the camps and solicited all 
CCC divisions to help promote agricul- 
tural instruction. 

The results of these efforts have been 
noteworthy. During September 1935, 
less than 9 percent of the camps were 


‘offering agricultural courses, whereas in 


June 1936, the number had risen to over 
45 percent. In September 1935, less 
than 1 percent of the enrollees were 
studying agriculture, while last June, 9 
percent were enrolled in these courses. 

Moreover, the methods of teaching 
agriculture were greatly improved. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1935, most of the 
courses were of an academic nature and 
few camps had farming projects on which 
enrollees could obtain practical experi- 
ence. By June 1936, almost one-third of 
the camps had established small projects 
of various kinds on which enrollees worked 
and received instruction during their 
leisure time. 

During the 6-month period ending 
December 31, 1936, the camps carried, 
on an average, 1,194 agricultural courses 
with approximately 20,000 men enrolled. 
During the same period, an average of 428 


companies were maintaining farm projects 
in which 10,300 men were enrolled. 


Popular courses 


Among the most popular courses taught 
were general agriculture, truck gardening, 
landscape gardening, soil conservation, 
poultry raising, and animal husbandry. 
Along with these vocational courses, re- 
lated subjects were stressed. These in- 
cluded arithmetic, spelling, grammar, 
budgeting, bookkeeping, farm manage- 
ment, and other subjects. 

In commenting on the breadth of farm 
training in the CCC, Henry R. Halsey, 
Fourth Corps Area Educational Adviser 
at Atlanta, writes: “In this Corps Area 
there has been a rather universal tendency 
to interpret agricultural instruction as in- 
cluding all subjects relating to the farm 
life. Such a program will embrace the 
care of tools, the handling of accounts, 
the care of the woodlot, and timber meas- 
urement—in other words, a complete farm 
economy.” 


[Concluded on page 238} 
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COVER-PAGE QUOTATION 


‘‘ National Standards Are Home Standards 
on a Larger Scale’’ 


ATIONAL standards may truly be 

conceived as home standards on a 
larger scale when one views the parts that 
make the whole. 
essential to a satisfactory whole, Adelaide 
8. Baylor, who made this statement, de- 
voted a large share of her professional life 
to the improvement of homes through 
educational programs. She interpreted 
standards broadly and had.a firm convic- 
tion that insofar as possible, they should 
be subject to continual upgrading and 
modification as warranted through eco- 
nomic and social changes. 

Those relating to homes include ethical 
standards, moral standards, 
standards, health standards, comfort and 
convenience standards, artistic standards, 
and social standards, all of which are very 
greatly influenced by the amount of in- 
come. Together these determine the type 
of life that is possible in the homes of the 
Nation and have a profound influence 
upon the character, happiness, and suc- 
cess Of individuals who comprise society. 
To the end that national standards reflect 


Recognizing good parts 


sanitary 
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home standards, it is universally impor- 
tant that every known social agency work 
toward acceptable standards of living for 
all homes. 
FLORENCE FALLGATTER, Chief, 
Home. Economics Education, 
U.S. Office of Education. 





THE PLACE OF READING 


“ST SEEMS fair to say that if the suc- 

I cessive units of experience in the 
modern curriculum are well selected with 
a view to students’ development in under- 
standing, critical thinking, and appre- 
ciations, they will inevitably lead to 
more reading and more critical reading. 
Wherever this close relationship is recog- 
between reading and all other 
phases of the curriculum, reading rapidly 
improves”, asserted Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Bess Goodykoontz, 
before the recent session of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Dr. 
Goodykoontz was chairman of the sub- 
committee on Chapter III, The Place of 
Reading in the Curriculum, of the Thirty- 
sixth Yearbook of the Society. 

As a basis for formulating objectives 
and procedures for a basic reading pro- 
gram for elementary and _ secondary 
schools and colleges, the Reading Com- 
mittee sees five important stages of de- 
velopment in reading, as outlined by the 
committee. They were: First, the stage 
at which readiness for reading is attained; 
second, the initial stage in learning to 
read; third, the stage of rapid progress in 
fundamental reading attitudes and habits; 
fourth, the stage at which experience is 
extended rapidly and increased power, 
efficiency and excellence in reading are 
acquired; fifth, the stage at which read- 
ing interests, habits, and tastes are 


nized 


refined. 

“It may be said that in the present 
curriculum the Yearbook Committee sees 
increased obligations and opportunities 
for reading to contribute to students’ 
development; that in order to serve its 
specific reading guidance is 
necessary in all school levels and practi- 
cally all phases of the curriculum, inelud- 
ing literature, and in reading periods set 
aside for basic instruction; and that in 
these reading periods, sequences of train- 
ing in habits, attitudes, and skills must 
be provided on successively higher levels’, 
concluded Dr. Goodykoontz. 


purposes, 





TRIBUTE TO MEMORY 


[I THE annual. meeting of the 
A National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education, of which organi- 
zation Dr. Cummings was a member, the 


following resolution was adopted honor- 
ing his memory: 


In the passing of Dr. John Cummings, of the United 
States Office of Education, research lost one of its most 
careful and effective workers. For a period of more 
than 20 years, Dr. Cummings was in the forefront of 


levelopment in vocational education throughout the 
Nation. As research expert for the Joint Congres 
sional Committee on National Grants for Education 
during President Wilson’s administration, he was 
instrumental in providing the bases upon which the 
legislation known as the Smith-Hughes Act was 
developed. Subsequently, as 
and Statistical Service of the Vocational Educational 
Division in the Federal Office of Education, he was 
identified closely with the expansion and improvement 
of services in his field of work. 

Dr. Cummings had the confidence and respect of his 
associates. By disposition he was kindly, tolerant, 
and friendly. He was never too busy to help those 
who came to him for counsel and advice. Gentle and 
reserved, he was at the same time an aggressive cham- 
pion of objectives and principles in which he believed. 
His was a brilliant mind and an indomitable spirit. 
The National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education can pay him no better or more deserved 
tribute than that voiced by his chief, Dr. J. C. Wright, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
when he said: “As an economist, statistician, and 
editor, Dr. Cummings rendered invaluable service to 
the cause of vocational education in the United States. 
He was a man of outstanding ability, brilliant men- 
tality, and quiet, unassuming personality. The 
Office of Education, and more particularly the cause 
of vocational education, has suffered a distinct loss in 
his death.’”’ 


Chief of the Research 





On Your Calendar 


AMERICAN CouNcIL ON Epwuca- 
TION. Washington, D. C., 
May 7 and 8. 


AMERICAN PuysicaAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. New York, 
N. Y., April 21-24. 

ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND 
CoLLEGE Business OFFICERS. 
Chicago, Ill., May 13 and 14. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Vis- 
UAL EpUCATION AND Fi_tm Ex- 


HIBITION. Chicago, IlL, June 
21-24. 
| 
NaTIONAL CoNnGRESS oF ParR- | 
ENTS AND TEACHERS. Rich- 
mond, Va., May 3-7. 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCI- 


ATION. Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 17-21. 

EXTEN- | 
St. Louis, | 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
SION ASSOCIATION. 
Mo., May 13-15. 


New ENGLAND COLLEGE En- 
TRANCE CERTIFICATE BOARD. 
Boston, Mass., April 24. | 


New EnGitanp Mopern 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
| Mass., May 7 and 8. 


Lan- 
Amherst, | 
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Technical Education in Other Countries 





ECHNICAL education has under- 
gone changes as great or even 
greater than those in other phases 


of education in recent years. Several 
influences have had a marked effect on it. 
The spirit of nationalism that has pre- 
vailed in most of the countries of the 
world with its corollary of economic self- 
sufficiency, has compelled national gov- 
ernments to survey the natural resources 
of their domains and to determine as 
nearly as possible the quotas of persons 
to be trained for and used in the many 
different activities necessary to the com- 
mon welfare. A “plethora of intellec- 
tuals’’ was a common complaint during 
the years of the economic depression; 
too many people it was said and probably 
justly in a number of countries, were 
educated along lines that presumably do 
not make for ability to meet the daily 
exigencies of life in a practical way. In 
such a situation. economic forces and 
governmental action came into play to 
correct the condition by limiting the 
number who could undertake study for 
the learned professions, reeducating the 
unemployed mainly in a technical or 
vocational way, and selecting with more 
care those with special abilities and 
training them for the vocations in which 
they could best function. Naturally that 
brought technical education more into the 
foreground and forced closer consideration 
of its place in the entire educational 
program. Also it increased the emphasis 
on vocational selection and guidance, and 
on ergology. Educators and industrial- 
ists grew more willing to cooperate in the 
solution of how best to choose and train 
industrial workers. 


Move toward unity 


Connecting technical education more 
closely with general education has been 
pronounced. The French Government 
moved in this direction in 1920 when it 
took the technical schools out of the 
authority of the Ministry of Commerce 
and placed them within the administra- 
tion of the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion. By decree of June 1928, the Min- 
istry of National Education in Italy had 
transferred to it all the institutions pre- 
viously controlled by the Ministry of 


National Economy. An office of tech- 
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James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division, 


Describes Development of Technical Training and 


Its Place in the Entire Educational Program 


nical education was set up in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction of Belgium in 1932 
to handle technical and vocational, and 
agricultural and horticultural education, 
and the Ministries of Labour and Agricul- 
ture which formerly controlled these 
schools now have a voice in them only 
through the Office of Technical Educa- 
tion. About that time the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and _ Public 
Works in Portugal relinquished to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction the various 
kinds of technical education. A similar 
attempt failed in Bulgaria, but it re- 
sulted in the establishment of an inter- 
ministerial commission to assure as far 
as possible, unity of instruction. 

Because of the unusual situation with 
regard to technical education which arose 
in the Soviet Union in connection with 
carrying out the 5-year plans, a situation 
calling for the rapid training of large 
numbers of industrial workers of many 
kinds and qualifications, technical edu- 
cation in that country was by a law of 
July 1930 taken from the commissariats 
of public instruction in the different re- 
publics and given to the Union industrial 
commissariats. Here is an exception to 
the general trend. 


Two divisions 


Technical education in England has 
long been closely connected with the gen- 
eral school system. The schools that 
offer it may be divided roughly into full- 
time and part-time. On the lowest level 
of the former are the junior technical and 
junior commercial schools, junior art de- 
partments, and junior housewifery schools, 
They take the 12 to 13 year-old levers of 
the elementary schools and train them to 
enter industry or commerce at the age of 
15 or 16. Following these junior institu- 
tions are the senior full-time technical and 
commercial courses, and the full-time art 
courses. In these the curriculum is gen- 
erally broad, though a large number of 
hours is given to practical work and the 
graduates, usually about 19 years of age, 


aim ultimately at posts of some respon- 
sibility. Finally there are the curricula 
that may be taken in engineering and 
kindred branches in the universities. 

Part-time technical education is to be 
had in works schools, day continuation 
schools, and junior evening institutes. 
The first two of these are commonly con- 
ducted by local education authorities in 
connection with business firms and the 
children, between 14 and 16, attend on 
the employers’ time. The junior evening 
institutes attract the more serious minded 
of the children who have just left the ele- 
mentary school and many adults. The 
studies are mainly nonvocational. Senior 
part-time technical and commercial 
courses are given in the one hundred 
thirty odd technical colleges and many 
hundreds of smaller institutions in Eng- 
land and Wales. Their main object is to 
give the worker a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying hisindustry. The senior 
part-time art courses are for persons most 
of whom are in employment and desire 
help. 


Deficiencies cited 


In 1934-35 in England and Wales the 
total number of full-time students attend- 
ing the various types of schools and 
courses was 42,218. Part-time students 
numbered 1,046,344, and of these 29,722 
were released by their employers for 
attendance during working hours. Early 
in 1936 the Board of Education in circu- 
lar 1444 called the attention of local edu- 
cation authorities to deficiencies in the 
provision for technical and art education 
and invited proposals for removing them. 
In its annual report, published later, the 
Board remarks: 

It is a commonplace that the country cannot afford 


any unnecessary handicap in its provision of instruc- 
tion related to industry and commerce. 


and adds: 


Marked development may be expected when proper 
accommodation is more widely provided, and experi- 
ence shows that there is a potential supply of students 
of the right type whose needs can only be satisfied 
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when buildings are available which are adequate in 
size, convenient in arrangement, and - suitably 
equipped. 

Fee arrangements have been changed 
to induce young people to take up and 
complete courses and to insure that no 
student is kept out of any type of school 
because of poverty. The Unemploy- 
ment Act of 1934 provided for the instruc- 
tion of unemployed boys and girls and 
made attendance obligatory for large 
numbers. The total of classes specifi- 
cally for unemployed adults rose from 
116 in 1932-33 to 418 in 1935. 

The elementary school curriculum in 
Italy is 5 years in duration, but since 
compulsory education covers .8 years, 
elementary school graduates must enter 
either the secondary classical and scien- 
tific institutions that prepare for higher 
education, or the teacher-training schools, 
or take up some form of technical train- 
ing. The lower levels of technical educa- 
tion as provided in decree law of October 
6, 1930, with subsequent modifications, 
are given in a 3-year school of preparation 
for work (scuola di avviamento al lavoro). 
These schools are of many types. Their 
programs have a common core of subjects 
such as Italian, a modern language, his- 
tory, mathematics, and science, of 23 
hours ‘a week in the first year, 20 in the 
second, and 14 in the third. The. tech- 
nical subjects, ranging in hours from 10 
to 21 so that the total for any 1. year 
is about 30 to 35, depend on the occupa- 
tions of the people in the area served. 
Some 1,300 such schools were in operation 
in 1933-34. They are popular and are 
considered one of the best means of reduc- 
ing overpopulation in the schools pre- 
paring for higher education. 


Many different programs 


From the scuola di avviamento, students 
may go to the 2- or 3-year technical 
school which offers many different pro- 
grams in agrarian, industrial and art, and 
commercial lines. Or the girls may 
attend the 3-year vocational school for 
girls (scuola professionale femminile) to 
train them in vocations suited for women 
and in good management of the home. 
Once out of this school, they may take an 
additional 2 years in the school for voca- 
tional teachers of women (scuola di 
magistero professionale per la donna), 
where they have a choice of two speciali- 
zations, work for women and domestic 
economy. 

The technical institute is independent 
of the types just described. It has a 
4-year lower curriculum for all its stu- 
dents and they may enter from the 
elementary school. The 4-year upper 
curricula are agrarian, industrial, com- 
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mercial, geometrical (which means mainly 
construction, architecture, and topogra- 


phy), and nautical. The agrarian and- 


industrial curricula include some 18 dif- 
ferent lines of specialization. 

These brief outlines indicate something 
of the present attitude of the two nations, 
England and Italy, toward technical 
education on. under university levels. 
The Italian government particularly, has 
been giving special attention to the sub- 
ject in the past 5 years. Other nations 
also have been stressing these phases of 
education. The advantages of voca- 
tional and technical education in the 
advancement of indigenous and _ back- 
ward peoples are coming to be understood 
in Latin America and Africa, though it is 
only comparatively recently that such 
training has been tried in large-scale 


Ways. 
New organization formed 


We shall be abie in coming years to 
know much more about technical educa- 
tion in,the various countries of the world, 
for a central international organization 
has been formed, the International 
Bureau of Technical Education. Four 
successive international congresses: Rome 
in. 1923; Charleroi, Belgium, in 1925; 
Liege, 1930; and Paris, 1931, expressed 
the desire that such a bureau should be 
established. In 1931 a provisory council 
for the Bureau began to function. It 
held the successful Congress of Brussels 
in 1932, became a permanent council in 
May 1933, held the Congress of Barcelona 
in 1934, and the Congress of Rome in 
December 1936. Beginning with July 
1933, the Bureau has published ‘Les 
Informations du. B. I. E. T.’”’, now a 
quarterly journal containing much good 
information. Its office is at 2, Place de 
la Bourse, Paris. 





CCC Camps 


[Concluded from page 235 
7 I 


A large portion of those men coming 
from rural areas are inclined to be un- 
favorable to pursuing a study of agricul- 
ture and farm life. They are rather dis- 
gusted with farm work as they have 
known it. In order to interest them in 
agricultural training, a program of an 
appealing nature had to be offered. 

To achieve that objective, various 
camps over the country have worked 
out many special methods and techniques. 
The project method, of course, has been 
the chief one used. Among the most 
successful projects tried have been land- 
scape gardens, vegetable gardens, poultry 
farms, bee culture clubs, hog raising, field 
crops, fruit growing, and marketing. 


A company located near Washington, 
Ind., has organized field trips for an agri- 
cultural class which take the men through 
successful farms in the neighborhood. 
On these trips enrollees study beef and 
dairy cattle, horses, hogs, poultry, crop 
rotation, vegetable gardening, wheat and 
corn growing, farm management, farm 
mechanics, and marketing. 

Several camp agricultural programs 
have attracted wide attention. A com- 





CCC garden produce. 


pany near Los Prietos, Calif., is demon- 
strating to enrollees that it is possible to 
raise enough vegetables on a 50-foot city 
lot to feed a family of five throughout the 
year. The county farm agent has be- 
come interested in this project sufficiently 
to visit it weekly. 

A pig club, organized in one of the 
-amps of the Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
district last fall, recently netted its mem- 
bers a substantial club profit and a year of 
advanced training in animal husbandry. 
A poultry club in a Missouri camp raised 
over 279 chickens during the past year and 
now has 24 pullets on which to begin 
another project this spring. 

An experimental farm for the enrollees 
of the Sixth District of Vermont has of- 
fered training to over 500 men in improved 
farm methods, truck gardening, cattle, 
poultry, and hog production. A company 
at Fresno, Calif., has a class of eight 
enrollees developing different varieties of 
grapes by propagation, budding, and 
grafting. 

It is greatly to be hoped that camp 
officials will continue to put forth their 
best efforts to help produce better-trained, 
more self-reliant and resourceful young 
farmers. 





Tue SEVENTH CONFERENCE of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will be held in Tokyo, Japan, August 
2-7,1937. Educatorsinterested in attend- 
ing should get in touch with The World 
Federation Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Statistical Thumbtacks 





OLLEGE FRESHMEN.—If the 

percentages of change in the num- 

ber of college freshmen given by 
Raymond Walters in a recent number of 
School and Society, each year are applied 
to certain figures available in the Office 
of Education the following estimates are 
obtained for the number of college fresh- 
men from 1931-32 to 1936-37. 


} stamatle d nu mbe r of college fre shmen 





Yea Number 
1931-32 336, 997 
1932-33 323, 555 
1933-34 310, 113 
1934-35 353, 527 
1935-36 379, 688 
1936-37 . 397, 533 

CoLLEGE ENROLLMENTS.—Similarly 


applying Dr. Walters’ percentages for 
increase in total college enrollments to the 
Office of Education data for 1933-34, the 
enrollments arrived at in recent years 
would be as follows: 


Estimated total college enrollment (Full- 
time regular session) 

Year Number 
1933-34 1, 055, 438 
1934-35 1, 108, 128 
1935-36 1, 181, 264 
1936-37 1, 258, 046 


PusBLic ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
ScHooLt ENROLLMENTs.—As has been ex- 
pected the statistical returns from the 
State school systems indicate a decrease 
in the total enrollment in the public- 
For a combination of 17 
States this is. approximately half of 1 
percent (0.48999) and would indicate a 
decrease of approximately 130,000 pupils. 
This is an estimate based on a few States 
and will of course change as other States 
report, but undoubtedly indicates that 
for the present at least the peak enroll- 
ment for the public-school system was 
reached in 1933-34. 


school system. 


Pupit-TeacHER Ratio.—In the 10 
from 1924 to 1934 the highest 
average number of pupils enrolled per 
teacher in city school systems was 38 


years 
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Emery M. Foster, Chief of the Statistical Division, 


Office of Education, Presents Another Installment of 


Interesting Statistics 


pupils in cities of 100,000 population and 
more (group I) in 1924. The lowest was 
27 pupils in cities of from 30,000 to 100,- 
000 population (group II) from 1926 to 
1930, inclusive. For all cities of 2,500 
population and more combined there 
were 30 pupils per teacher in 1924 and 
1934, 29 per teacher in 1925 and 1932, 
and 28 per teacher in 1928 and 1930. 
All that was gained toward more satis- 
factory pupil-teacher ratios from 1924 to 
1928 was lost at practically the same rate 
from 1928 to 1934. 

The changes in pupil-teacher ratio in 
different types of schools are also signif- 
icant. For cities of 10,000 population 
and more the ratio in elementary schools 
decreased from 37.1 to 36.9 from 1930 to 
1934 as would be expected with a decreas- 
ing total elementary school enrollment. 
In junior high schools the ratio increased 
from 28.6 to 30.4, and in senior and 
regular high schools it increased from 26.7 
to 30.9 pupils per teacher in this period. 
These reflect the great increases in high- 
schoo! enrollments since 1930. 


Men Teacuers 1N City Pvstic 
Scuoois.—In the 10 years from 1924 to 
1934 the percentage of men teachers in 
city school systems increased from 11.1 to 
16.1 percent. In cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and more in 1934 the percentage of 
men teachers in elementary schools was 
3.8 percent, in junior high schools 25.1 
percent, in senior high schools 38.1 per- 
cent, in junior-senior high schools 35.1 
percent, and in 4-year regular high 
schools 37.5 percent. 


Urnspan Versus Rurat aNpD WHITE 
Versus Necro.—For the country as a 
whole the length of the school term for 
urban schools was about a month longer 
than for rural schools, and in the 18 
States having separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils the term for white 
schools was about equal to the rural 


term for the country as a whole and the 
term for Negro schools was a month less 
than for white schools. 


Length of term 


School Days 
Urban 181. 7 
Rural 160. 8 
White 164. 0 
Negro 142. 0 


A similar situation exists with respect 
to the number of days actually attended 
by each pupil enrolled. 


Days attended 


School Days 
Urban 156. 5 
Rural _- 134. 5 
White 134. 0 
Negro... 111.0 

In general, therefore, the average 


length of term and number of days 
attended for white schools in the South- 
ern States is only equal to that of rural 
schools for the country as a whole. The 
Negro schools are a month shorter in 
term than the white and rural schools 
and two months shorter than the urban 
schools. The data given are from Sta- 
tistics of State School Systems, 1933-34. 


Hicu-ScuooL ENROLLMENTS.—There 
has not only been a great increase in the 
number of pupils in public high schools 
but a shift in the proportion that are in 
the third and fourth years. In 1910 
there were 392,505 pupils in the first 
year. In 1934 there were 1,702,817 pupils 
in this freshman year. However, this 
greater number was only 32.5 percent of 
the total in 1934 while the smaller number 
was 42.9 percent of the total in 1910. 
The second-year students were 27.1 
percent of the total in 1910 and 27.4 
percent in 1934, The third-year students 
increased from 163,176 to 1,150,868 and 
the percentage these were of the total 
changed from 17.8 to 21.9 percent. The 


[Concluded on page 253) 
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Student and Teacher To 


BIRD’S-EYE view of a few of Washington’s major 4 
A afford to mis riven on these pages. Legends for 
Potomac. 2. The famed Japanese Cherry Blossoms reflec 
he Nation’s Capitol (General Meade Memoria] in foreg 
White House (South Portico). 6. Arlington, showing T« 
tect. 7. United States Supreme Court Building, & New 
tions). 9. Mount Vernon Memorial Highway. 10. The 
the Lincoln Memorial. 11. Air view of White House groun 

More than half a million students and teachers visit tl 
keen interest in such tours and the practice of bringing hig 


ington has grown steadily for many years. 


} 


While high-school seniors still comprise the largest sing 


including those from colleges, that come to the Capital. A 
and organized groups such as 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, ( rl] Se 
small but important group of student visitors from fojeign « 
During vacation months teachers in great numbers co! 
pleasant trip and a vacation but to carry impressions of tl 
thus to enrich their contributions to heir 

The grand total of this student-and-teac 
seem surprising The transit companies ¢ 
was a conservative estimate. The Na 
counted nearly a million people who asce! 

ton Monument last year. 

Educators are vitally interested in the 

student tours as they are being conducted. 
as to their general value; but there are a 

tours may be made even more valuable. 
R. O. Luse, at the University of Michig 
a study of Washington trips as conducte 
himself had previously conducted tours t 
of that experience a schedule of question: 
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and eighty-seven of these questionnaires w 
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number 44 reported student tours to 
Washington. A second questionnaire was 
then sent to these school officials. Their 
answers were tabulated and some con- 
clusions drawn. 

All seemed to agree that there are many 
definite educational advantages in tours 
to the Capital undertaken as school proj- 
ects. On the other hand they cited 
some of the difficulties in organizing 
such tours. Financing, according to the 
reports, seemed to be the greatest single 
problem. Lack of preparation, on the 
part of the individual student, so as to 
gain full appreciation of the trip, was a 
disadvantage pointed out by the study. 
Fatigue of the students was another 
problem to be dealt with, as too much 
sightseeing crowded into the short space 
of time available, caused the students to 
lose interest in what they saw. By some 
educators the school curriculum was seen 
to have a close relationship to the tour; 
while by others no connection was evi- 
dently considered. 

Conclusions reached in the Michigan 
study present a picture which is no 
doubt typical of the experiences of edu- 
cators in other States. There are many 
problems presented by tours. 

Teachers and school officials seeking 
helpful material for use in preparation 
of their students for these educational 
tours will find a wide range of such 
material available from various Federal 
Government agencies. 

Washington is a veritable storehouse 
for information! The National Capital 
Parks Service has information on the 
recreational facilities of Washington and 
is prepared to help visiting groups take 
advantage of such facilities. The Na- 
tional Emergency Council has available 
lists of motion pictures made by govern- 
mental agencies. The Council will help 
schools obtain the free loan of these films 
or tell how they may be purchased very 
reasonably for school use. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office is one of the great 
storehouses of information. Government 
publications are available in libraries 
throughout the country; or may be pur- 
chased at a nominal fee from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The Writers’ 
Project has completed a guide book to 
Washington, which will be sold through 
the Superintendent of Documents, we are 
informed. Pictures, maps, and exhibits 
may be obtained from many Government 
agencies. The Office of Education is 
glad to be of whatever service it may to 
any of these school groups. And may 
the pilgrimages be made increasingly 
valuable! 

Nore.—Credit is due Sidney Sarff, of the Educa- 


tional Radio Project for supplying information and 
collecting pictures for this article—Fditor. 
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Strange Will 
[Concluded from page 229) 


Then arose the question as to the valid- 
ity of the will and the authority of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and ao Phila- 
delphia, to administer the terms of the 
will for the said institution. Girard’s 
next of kin, from France, sought to break 
the will, so far as it related to the endow- 
ment of the college, and their claim was 
carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This case was all the 
more notable from the facts that Daniel 
Webster was counsel for the plaintiffs 
and the decision was rendered by Justice 
Joseph Story. 

Webster claimed the will was invalid, 
directing attention primarily to that 
clause of the will which excluded clergy- 
men, ete., from the college, manifesting 
grave doubts if such a provision could be 
maintained, even as a charitable devise, 
under the law of Pennsylvania. Of this 
subject he said: 


It is a proposition of the highest magnitude,.whether 
in the eye of jurisprudence it is any charity at all; the 
affirmative cannot be supported by law, or reasoning, 
or decisions. There are two objections to it: 

1. The plan of education is derogatory to the Chris- 
tian religion, tending to weaken men’s respect for it 
and their conviction ofits importance. It subverts the 
only foundation of public morals, and therefore it is 
mischievous and not desirable. 

2. It is contrary to the public law and policy of 
Pennsylvania. * * * 


The court listened attentively to the 
lengthy and able argument of the learned 
counsel. However, it unanimously ren- 
dered its decision against his contention. 
Justice Story gave the opinion of the 
court in a 19-page comprehensive review 
of the law on the subject. The substance 
of his decision may be summarized by 
the following portion of the text of the 
decision: 

The exclusion of all ecclesiastics, missionaries, and 
ministers of any sort from holding and exercising any 
station or duty in a college, or even visiting the same; 
or the limitation of the instruction to the scholars, to 
pure morality, general benevolence, a love of truth, 
sobriety, and industry; are not so derogatory to the 
Christian religion as to make a devise for the founda- 
tion of such a college void according to the constitution 
and laws of Pennsylvania. (2 Howard 127, 1844.) 


Having overcome the early difficulties 
above mentioned, the college survived 
and has become of incalculable service to 
thousands of poor orphan boys. By the 
terms of the will poor orphan white boys 
are received between 6 and 10 years of 
age and may continue in the college until 
they are 14 to 18 years of age. 

The provision which excludes clergy- 
men from the college has sometimes been 
construed as hostile to religious teaching. 
In commenting on this point the Board 
of Directors of City Trusts of Philadel- 
phia said: 


The first book brought to Girard College was the 
Bible, and the Bible has always had a foremost place 
in the teachings of the institution. The difference 
between Girard College and most other institutions is 
that religious instruction at Girard College has been 
given by laymen, and not by ecclesiastics. No meal 
is eaten in the institution without the invoking of the 
Divine blessing. Grace is said by the boys in turn. 
The assembling of the college for chapel service, of 
which a part invariably is scripture reading and prayer, 
is a daily practice. * * * No conception of the work 
of the college is more false than that the institution is 
irreligious or nonreligious. 

In 1934 the said board reported that 
“More than 13,000 boys have been re- 
cipients of the ministrations of the 
institution, and they have gone out into 
all walks of life to worthy accomplish- 
ment and noble living.” 

Apparently the welfare of poor orphan 
children never ceases to be a current 
social need (how everlastingly true are 
the words of the great Teacher of Galilee, 
“For ye have the poor always with you 
* %* *”). For their education Stephen 
Girard gave the profits of a brilliant busi- 
ness career, and the trust in their behalf 
is to run “forever’’. 





Conserving Creative Ability 
[Concluded from page 232] 


radio scripts, 3,000 copies of the Produc- 
tion Manual, and 3,000 copies of the 
Radio Glossary. 

The Radio Manual, incidentally, gives 
suggestions for the preliminary arrange- 
ments, general organization, and produc- 
tion of radio programs. It is based on 
the broadcasting experience of the proj- 
ect staff, who came from the industry. 
The Radio Glossary defines such terms 
as, “Sneak it in’, “In the mud’, and 
“Schmalz it’’, any of which may be heard 
in the radio studios. 

It is expected that at least one-eighth 
of the 25,000 scripts will be produced over 
local radio stations. In the hours of 
radio time, this would be equivalent to 
approximately sixty-six 12-hour days of 
broadcasting. When one speculates on 
the benefits that will be derived by the 
hundreds of students taking part in the 
productions, as well as by the thousands 
of listeners that will hear the programs, 
it is not difficult to realize the potential 
value of the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange in its function of conserving 
and extending the use of good educational 
radio scripts. 

Any one desiring complete information 
about the services available through the 
exchange may receive without charge a 
copy of the Script Catalogue by writing 
to the Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

GorRDON STUDEBAKER, 
Script Exchange, Federal 
Radio Education Committee. 
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Registratior s in History 





MERICAN history shows gains from 
the low point reached in 1928 in 
the number of high schools offer- 

ing the subject; in 1928, reports from 
14,725 schools indicated that 73.5 per- 
cent were offering American history; by 
1934 the percentage had risen to 80. 
These percentages are derived from the 
enrollments and registrations 
(The reader 
who is interested in ascertaining trends 
in any State or combination of States 


table on 
accompanying this article. 


may secure them by using data reported 
in columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 as the base and 
comparing them with corresponding data 
for the subject on which information is 
desired.) 

Any disappointment which one may 
feel over these percentages as indicating 
less than universal offering of American 
history needs to be tempered by the real- 
ization that many small schools alternate 
American history with some other sub- 
ject; consequently, the percentage of 
schools offering the subject in any given 
year is lower than the percentage of 
schools whose pupils have an opportunity 
to take American history during their last 
4 years in high school. 

Registrations of pupils in American 
history courses increased in the gross be- 
tween 1928 and 1934, but proportionately 
to the total enrolJment of pupils in schools 
reporting, a decline was shown; 17.9 per- 
cent of the pupil population was pursuing 
the subject in 1928, but only 14.1 percent 
in 1934. The percentage of the total 
pupil population that was enrolled in the 
third year of high school in 1934 was 21.9; 
the fourth high-school year had 18.2 
percent of the total enrollment. Since 
American history is usually offered in 
the third or fourth high-school year, it is 
fair to conclude that approximately 14 
of every 20 eligible to take the subject 
were pursuing it in 1934. 


Foreign history 


The dropping off in proportionate 
registrations is undoubtedly accounted 
for in part by the attractiveness of various 
other subjects in the social science field, 
such as problems in American democracy, 
which tend to draw pupils to them at the 
expense of older subjects. 
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Text by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary 


Education. 


Table Prepared Under Direction of Lester 


B. Herlihy, Assistant Statistician 
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Percentages of schools offering and of pupils registered in history courses 1922 
to 1934. 


World history is the most rapidly de- 
veloping subject in the history field. In 
1928 only a little over one-fourth of the 
schools were offering it, but in 1934 more 
than half of the schools reported giving 
courses in world history. Registrations 


likewise showed a substantial increase 
over the 6-year period. 

Ancient history and medieval and mod- 
ern history both showed significant de- 


[Concluded on page 245] 
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F. F. A. News Bulletin 


4RIZONA: 


The Salt River Valley of Arizona under 


the Roosevelt Dam Reclamation Project 
furnishes an interesting F. F. A. story 
coming to us through State Adviser 
Snyder: 10 Tolleson Union High School 


students have been granted a $1,400 loan 
by the Agriculture Finance Corporation, 
operated by the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association, for the raising of 26 
heifers. Eleven Phoenix Union High 
School Future Farmers have secured 
credit through a Phoenix bank to pur- 
chase purebred Hampshire gilts and a 
boar. The boys have investigated the 
marketing, financing, and other angles of 
their projects and have the close super- 
vision and cooperation of their local 
advisers. 


TENNESSEE: 


Six thousand members by the time of 
the State convention in April is the goal 
of the Tennessee Association. A check- 
up at the beginning of the new year 
showed 4,205 members from 112 chapters. 
This represents twice the number on the 
list at the same time last year. 


MONTANA: 


Browning chapter reports its outstand- 
ing home improvement project was one 
in which a member installed a home water 
supply system by putting down a well 
in the cellar, installing a pump, kitchen 
sink, drain board, and cupboards. 


MISSOURI: 


members of the Maryville 
chapter carried farmstead improvement 
projects last Activities included 
in these projects were: Reseeding lawns; 
shade trees and_ shrubs; 
repairing fences and gates; repairing and 
painting buildings; laying sidewalks; 
building machinery sheds; graveling drive- 
making flower beds; cutting brush 
and cleaning fence rows; and cleaning 
up the home grounds 


Twenty 
year. 


setting out 


Ways; 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


The Keystone Association makes home 
improvement, landscaping, beautifying 
the school grounds one of the items in 
its State program of work. 


ters participated in this type of activity 


77 chap- 


during the past year. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 


The Madison chapter program of school- 
ground improvement included the dis- 
tribution of 10,800 pounds of lime, 300 
pounds of fertilizer, and the sowing of 200 
pounds of grass seed. The chapter mem- 
bers also terraced the lower part of the 
athietic field to prevent erosion. 


WISCONSIN: 


Definite plans were formulated by the 
Wisconsin Association for member at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Dairyman’s Association held at Oshkosh, 
March 23 and 24. The Wisconsin boys 
realize that proper selection and improve- 
ment of dairy cattle is one of the im- 
portant problems of the dairy farmer. 


GEORGIA: 


The Moultrie chapter has 100 paid-up 
members, which surpasses all previous 
membership records for this group. Of 
this number 85 are enrolled in high school 
and 15 are out of school. 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


One thousand eight hundred members 
is the goal of the West Virginia Associa- 
tion for the year 1936-37. To date 1,340, 
members are reported. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Members of the Ventura Chapter have 
procured poultry tattooing equipment for 
community service in preventing chicken 
thefts. Serial numbers in indelible ink 
are injected into the web of the birds 
wing thus establishing permanent iden- 
tification for the owner. 


VIRGINIA: 


There has been a decided increase this 
year both in scope and number of projects 
of F. F. A. boys in eastern Virginia accord- 
ing to Tom Downing, District Supervisor. 
A recent report shows, 975 boys in 35 
centers are carrying the following: 2,118 
acres of feed crops; 1,091 acres of cash 
crops; 128 head of cattle; 20,740 laying 
hens; 80,450 baby chicks; and 1,280 head 
of swine. 


LOUISIANA: 


Thirty-two new chapters have been 
chartered by the Louisiana Association, 


F. F. A., giving the association a total of 
125 chapters. At the present time, 4,306 
members have paid their national and 
State dues giving an increase of more 
than 1,300 over last year. 


W. A. Ross 





Registrations in History 


[Concluded from page 243] 


clines in the number of schools offering 
them in 1934. While the total number of 
pupils registering for them did not show 
any marked change between 1928 and 
1934, the greater potential registration in 
schools reporting for 1934 must be taken 
into One among every 10 
pupils was taking medieval and modern 
history in 1928; by 1934 one among every 
20 was more nearly the proportion. The 
history almost as 


account. 


loss in ancient was 


great. 





R.. JESSEN’S article on 
M Registrations in History is 
the third in a series dealing with 
Subject Registrations in Public 
High Schools. The two earlier ar- 
ticles dealt with commercial sub- 
jects and mathematics. In the 
May issue of Scuoou Lire will 
appear an article on registrations 
in social studies other than history 
Attention is invited to 
studies of registrations made by 
the Office of Education in earlier 
years. were reported in 
the Annual Reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Education at 5-year in- 
tervals between 1890 and 1915; 
the studies made in 1922 and 1928 
appeared in the Biennial Survey of 
Education for dates.— 
EDITOR. 


subjects. 


These 


those 











Relative positions 


Relatively, American history leads 
both in number of schools offering the 
subject and in number of pupils registered 
for it. World history is second, having 
risen from fourth place since 1928. 
Ancient history is third, and medieval 
and modern history fourth. The gain of 
the l-year world history course at the 
expense of the 2-year sequence of ancient 
and medieval and modern history is 
shown in the graph reproduced on page 
243. There is a suggestion also in the 
graph that the 2-year history course was 
losing ground even before world history 
began its spectacular rise. 
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20 years—85 percent 


WO HUNDRED THIRTY out 

of 290 or 85 percent of graduates 

of a cooperative apprentice train- 
ing course in the Springfield (Vt.) High 
School are employed in occupations for 
which they received training or in work 
related. to these occupations. This fact 
is revealed by a study of the graduates of 
20 classes over a period of 20 years—-1916 
to 1936. One hundred sixty-four or 61 
percent of these graduates are employed 
in Springfield shops and 53 in nonlocal 
shops. Thirteen are employed in work in 
which the training they received is essen- 
tial to the activities in which they are 
engaged. Of the 15 percent who are not 
using their training, one is a priest, one is 
a contractor, and several are salesmen and 
teachers. Among this group, also, are a 
radio announcer, a lawyer, an architect, 
a merchant,. and an express agent. In 
spite of the recent depression only two of 
the graduates were known to be unem- 
ployed. Seven of them are _ in college. 
Under the plan carried out in the Spring- 
field school two weeks of shopwork is 
alternated with two weeks of classroom 
work. Classroom instruction includes 
trade science, such as mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, physics, chemistry, 
and similar subjects applied to the 
machinist trade, and civics, history, Eng- 
lish, and economics. Boys enrolled in the 
vocational class at Springfield receive 
practice in reconditioning and repairing 
tools and equipment contributed for use 
in the course by local industries. Safety 
principles are inculcated in the pupils by 
requiring them to construct guards and 
covers of various kinds to protect them 
against accident in working with shop 
equipment. The boys make machinists’ 
tool. such as surface gages, tap wrenches, 
V blocks, toolmakers’ clamps, and 
similar tools. These are hardened and 
ground, and when finished are given to 
the boys to keep. Thus, when a student 
graduates he has the foundation for a 
complete set of tools. A- number of 
graduates of this course have taken 
engineering courses in. various colleges 
and universities, graduating with honors. 
Responsible positions in the production, 
engineering, and sales divisions of Spring- 
field industries are held by course grad- 
uates. John M. Pierce is the directing 
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head of the Springfield vocational course, 
which is under the general supervision of 
Stanley J. Steward, State supervisor of 
trade and _ industrial education in 
Vermont. 


By rote or by reason 


To perform a job by rote is one thing, 
but to thoroughly understand the job and 
also to be skillful about it is another. 
For example, vocational agriculture stu- 
dents can be taught the mechanics of 
milk testing and obtain creditable results 
in carrying out the testing process. But 
if in connection with the mechanics of 
testing they are taught the action of 
sulphuric acid in milk, the specific gravity 
of liquids and various ingredients of milk, 
the effect of centrifugal force in the milk- 
testing process, and something about the 
meniscus and the action of glymol, they 
will understand the reasons for and the 
causes of the various reactions involved 
in the testing process. Teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture who are on the lookout 
for suggestions whereby they may corre- 
late and improve their instruction through 
the use of science and related information 
in interpreting specific farm jobs or activi- 
ties, will be interested in securing a copy 
of vocational education Bulletin 191, 
Interpretive Science and Related Informa- 
tion in Vocational Agriculture, issued by 
the Office of Education. This publica- 
tion (1) discusses the relationship be- 
tween agriculture, science, and related 
information, (2) tells how to organize 
teaching content to include interpretive 
science and related information, and (3) 
presents concrete examples of effective 
use of interpretive science in instruction. 
It may be purchased for 10 cents a copy 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


A truthful aphorism 


“Aviation itself is not inherently dan- 
gerous, but to an even greater extent than 
the sea, it is terribly unforgiving of any 
carelessness, incapacity, or neglect.’’ This 
little aphorism opens a chapter in the bul- 
letin: Aviation in the Publie Schools, re- 
cently issued by the Office of Education. 
It conveys unerringly the thought of the 
chapter—that the accuracy, carefulness, 
and occupational competence required of 


workers in the field of aviation make it 
imperative that they be specially trained 
for their jobs. But there are other chap- 
ters in this bulletin also—four of them, 
One chapter, for instance, discusses the 
growth of aviation, its present status, and 
its place in modern transportation. The 
place of aviation as a course in the public 
school is considered in another chapter. 
Model aircraft building, which has at- 
tained the proportions of a major industry 
in communities supporting model aircraft 
clubs, forms the basis for discussion in a 
third chapter. And the variety of occu- 
pations open to those interested in finding 
employment in the air transportation and 
aircraft building fields is clearly defined 
and discussed in still a fourth chapter. 
Packed full of just the type of informa- 
tion needed by those interested either 
casually or particularly in aviation and in 
training for this field, is this copiously 
illustrated publication. It is vocational 
education bulletin 185, of the United 
States Office of Education, and it may be 
secured from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents a 
copy. 


Toy stores take trained help 


Needy young men are given employ- 
ment, and stores handling knock-down 
toys in carload lots are able to command 
trained extra workers quickly during and 
immediately preceding the Christmas 
shopping period, through a plan worked 
out by C. A. Conley, director, Brewster 
Vocational School, Tampa, Fla. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Conley, several stores in: the 
city buy carload lots of knocked-down 
toys, which are assembled for sale to the 
holiday trade. Several extra workers are 
needed by each of these stores to assist in 
this assembling and in work in stock 
rooms and shipping departments. For- 
merly, it was necessary to employ persons 
without any special training for such 
work, which resulted in a considerable 
labor turnover. Three years ago the 
Brewster School worked out a course of 
training designed to fit unemployed youth 
for this work. Training is provided in toy 
assembling, consisting mainly of prac- 
tical manipulative work with toys fur- 
nished by one of the stores. Pupils are 
taught the necessity of care and skill in 
handling toys. They are taught how to 
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inpa the parts from the boxes in which 
the t are shipped without injuring the 
contents, and how to assemble the parts; 
and are given valuable instruction con- 
cerning their relations with store man- 


agers and about personal habits essential 


to wor! f this kind. Training for stock- 


und ss ping-department activities is 
give is a related subject. It includes 
instruction in receiving, invoicing, check- 
ing, and marking goods. The outline for 


instruction is worked out by the instructor 
in cooperation with representatives of 
several stores. The training is offered on 
a part-time basis and the instructors— 
one for the toy-assembling work and one 
for stockroom work—are drawn from one 
arger Tampa stores. The total 
cost of training 16 persons in this course 
last year was $90. The total weekly 
i of those completing the course was 
$184 Che total net income the first week 
over training cost, therefore, was $94. 
In a number of cases those hired on a 
temporary basis have been kept on in 
permanent stockroom 
delivery men, and even in other 


employment as 
clerks 
removed from 
those for which they were trained. 


departments somewhat 


Close range child study 


4 play school designed to give home 
economics students a realization and 
appreciation of their responsibility for 
helping children to have a_ healthy, 
organized and 
conducted by homemaking students in 
the Volga (S. Dak High School last 
vear, as a part of their study of child 
developm«e nt First. and 


happy childhood was 


second year 
homemaking classes cooperated in plan- 
ning, preparing for, and conducting this 
play school. The dining room of the 
home economics department was con- 
verted into an _ attractive 
Children’s 


playroom. 
pictures were mounted at- 
tractively and placed low on the walls. 
Scales and a wall chart for recording 
weight were placed near the entrance as 
well as some low hooks for wraps. Part 
of the play equipment was loaned by 
the primary department of the school, 
part was constructed by the homemaking 
girls with the assistance of the boys, and 
some equipment was brought by. the 
children who attended the play school. 
Storage spaces for toys. were constructed 
to encourage self-help and orderliness on 
the part of the children. The children 
came to the school on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday of the week during which 
the play project was carried on. The 
unit of study continued for a 4-week 
period. One week was spent in planning 
and organizing the project and equipping 
the playroom. The 2-week period fol- 
lowing the play week was devoted to 
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Future employees in toy-assembling departments of Tampa, Fla. stores, 
training for their work in Brewster Vocational School. 


discussion of the observations and read- 
ings made by the homemaking girls and 
their experiences in studying the physical, 
mental, and emotional development. of 
the children. First-year girls devoted 
themselves to observations on the type 
of equipment and clothing suitable to 
the pre-school child and of methods of 
guiding and directing them toward self- 
nelp. Second-year girls, who were 
directly responsible for the children 
six boys and six girls—ranging in age 
from 3 to 5 years, devoted their atten- 
tion to such items as the selection of 
play, equipment, clothing, and food for 
small children; guiding and directing 
play activities; teaching them self-help 
in dressing, eating, and playing; and to 
acquiring an understanding of. the in- 
fluences that make a happy, satisfied 
child. 


Rehabilitation council meets 


Important recommendations covering 
policies and procedures to be followed in 
connection with vocational rehabilitation 
programs in the States were formulated 
at the first regular meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the States Rehabilita- 
tion Council, held in Washington, March 
8 and 9. This council was organized at 
the November meeting of the National 
Rehabilitation Association to advise the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, at whose suggestion it was created, 
in regard to policies, procedures, and 
methods to be followed in rehabilitation 
programs in the various States.. The 
council is composed of nine persons ac- 
tively engaged in rehabilitation service in 
States cooperating in the program of re- 
habilitation carried on under Federal 
grants. Recommendations adopted at the 


March meeting covered qualifications of 
vocational rehabilitation personnel in the 
States; selection, appointment, and tenure 
of personnel; policies of case selection and 
service; national and regional conferences 
to be held; services to the States by the 
staff of the Federal Office of Education; 
functions of the executive committee of 
the council; and State rehabilitation ad- 
Four regional con- 
ferences are to be held biennially begin- 
ing with the fall of 1937, and a national 
rehabilitation conference every other year 
beginning in the fall of 1938. Special 
emphasis was laid at the March meeting 
of the executive committee of the council 
on the recommendation that the United 
States Commissioner of Education en- 
courage the establishment of State re- 
habilitation advisory committees. 


visory committees. 


Negro teachers high grade 


That teachers and _ teacher- 
trainers of vocational agriculture are of a 
high-grade type is attested by a recent 
report of an Office of Education staff 
member. ‘When this program was in- 
augurated’’, the report states, “only one 
or two Negro teacher-trainers held even 
Today one of this 
group holds a doctor of philosophy degree 
and a large number hold a master’s 
degree. Taking the teacher-trainers as a 
whole, I feel that they are the best pre- 
pared colored educators in the United 
States. Reports from the different States 
show that the turn-over of teachers of 
vocational agriculture in Negro schools is 
less than in the white schools. Six Negro 
teachers have been teaching at the same 
schools ever since the beginning of voca- 
tional agriculture work. 

CuaRLes M. ARTHUR 


Negro 


a bachelor’s degree. 
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* Horace Mann 


HORACE MANN is being especially 
honored during this year by the celebra- 
tion of two important events that took 
place in 1837, 100 years ago. These 
events were the creation of a State board 
of education in Massachusetts, and the 
election of Horace Mann as secretary of 
that board, which office he held for years. 
This dual happening as we know contrib- 
uted vitally to the free public school 
system in America. 

The following brief bibliography pre- 
sents references to publications contain- 
ing some of the most important facts of 
Horace Mann’s life and work. The 
material in the way of books, periodicals, 
and pamphlets, is easily available in 
libraries, or may be purchased for small 
sums if the libraries deem it advisable. 
Excellent, interesting programs may be 
built up and exhibits assembled. 

One goes to his task of preparing a list 
of books whole-heartedly when it is con- 
cerned with one like Horace Mann whose 
testimony regarding books and libraries 
was as follows: 

“T had a love of knowledge. which 
nothing could repress * * * I was 
taught to take care of the few books we 
had, as though there was something sacred 
about them. I never dog’s-eared one in 
my life, nor profanely scribbled upon 
title pages, margin, or flyleaf; and would 
as soon have stuck a pin through my 
flesh as through the pages of a book 
—_s 2 Had I the power, I would 
scatter libraries over the whole land, as 
the sower sows his wheatfield.”’ ! 


Some Books and Articles About 
Horace Mann 


Brarp, C. A. and Carr, W. G. Horace 
Mann. In their Schools in the story of 
culture. Article 5. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, 1934. 
32 p. 

Programs for junior and senior high schools and 
study groups might include this. 
CALDWELL, O. W. and Covrrtis, S. A. 
Then and now in education. New York, 
The World Book Co., 1925. 400 p. 


Selections are given from the writings of Horace 

Mann, in comparing education in his time with that of 
today. 
Compayré, GasrieL. Horace Mann and 
the public school in the United States. 
... New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1907. 
134 p. (Pioneers in education.) 

Contains a brief summary of the twelve reports of 
Horace Mann, shows their character, historical inter- 





4‘ Life and Works of Horace Mann, by His Wife, vol. 
1, p. 12-13. 
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est, and pedagogic value; with a chapter on Dr. Mann’s 
influence and the spread of his work. 


CRAVEN, ELeANoR. The life and times 
of Horace Mann. Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 25: 93-96, 
March 1936: illus. port. bibliog. 
Historical sketch dealing with Dr. Mann’s career, 
with useful material for the centennial celebration. 


CUBBERLEY, ELLWoop P. Horace Mann. 
In his Public education in the United 
States. rev. ed. p. 220-226, 233-235, 
343-344, 361-363, 706-707. Boston, 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 

Presents the interests and activities of Mann in the 
chapter ‘The battle to control the system.”’ 


Cutver, R. B. Horace Mann and re- 
ligion in the Massachusetts public schools 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1929. 301 p. (Yale studies in the his- 
tory and theory of religious education, 
III.) 


Gives an account of the Mann controversy regarding 
school libraries with Frederick A. Packard of the 
American Sunday-school Union. 


Curti, Merte. Education and social 
reform: Horace Mann. In his The 
social. ideas of American educators. 
p. 101-138. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1935. (American historical 
association. Commission on the social 
studies in the schools. Part 10.) 

Well documented for original sources; gives brief 
summary of Mann’s ideas, bringing out the important 
aspects of our “‘first really great educational leader.”’ 


Dewry, Joun. Horace Mann today. 
Social frontier, 3: 41-42, November 1936. 

Considers Mann’s ideals and beliefs in terms of 
today. “If we are content to glorify his work without 
applying his passionate ardor of thought and action 
to the problem to which he was devoted, in the forms 
that problem has now assumed, we shall be traitors 


to his memory.”’ 


DuaGGaAN, STerpHEN. Horace Mann and 
international education. News bulletin, 
12: 3-4, November 1, 1936. 


A short appreciation of Horace Mann’s great un- 
derstanding of the underlying principles of American 
social organization and the drastic reforms which he 
advocated in the school world, 


Harris, Wiiu1amM T. Horace Mann. 
Syracuse, N: Y., C. W. Bardeen, 1896. 
34 p. (School-room classics no. xi.) 


A reprint of Commissioner Harris’s address in the 
National Education Association, Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings, 1896. A strong presentation of the philoso- 
phy and activities of Mann, with a careful analysis 
of the 12 reports he made while he was secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Huppett, Georce A. Horace Mann, 
educator, patriot, and reformer. © Phila- 
delphia, William F. Fell Co., 1910. 285 p. 

Describes his early life in Franklin, Providence, 
Dedham, Boston, West Newton, Washington, and 
Yellow Springs. Detailed story of the man, revealing 
his rare personality and soul, tastes, and ideals, and 
why his character is still appealing and dominating 
today. 


- - Horace Mann in Ohio; a study of 
the application of public-school ideals 
to college administration. New York, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1900. (Columbia university. Contribu- 
tions to philosophy, psychology, and 


education, vol. , a no. 4. 
Chapters on Antioch College, as well as chapters on 
his boyhood, law practice, service in Convress, et 


His ideals and effort behalf of education are set 


forth in the last chapter 


Mann, B. Pickman. Bibliography of 
Horace Mann. Jn U. S. Bureau of 
Education. Report of the Commissioner, 
1895-96, vol. 1, p. 897-927. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1896. 

A. comprehensive bibliography of more than 700 
titles by Horace Mann’s son and published in the 
Commissioner’s report rhe material includes refer- 
ences to speeches, articles, letters, editorials, ete. 
Some of this material is reproduced in the Life of 
Horace Mann by his wife 


Mann, Mrs. Mary Peasopy. Life of 
Horace Mann. Centennial edition in 
facsimile. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association, 1937, 609 p. port. 
This facsimile edition makes available the intimate 
account of Dr. Mann's work as an inspiration to 
teachers. 


——,ed. Life and works of Horace 
Mann. In five volumes. Boston, Walker 
Fuller and Company, 1865-1868. 5 v. 


A later edition was published in 1891 by Lea & 
Shepard, Boston, and C. T. Dillingham, New York. 
Vol. 1: Life of Horace Mann, by his wife; Vol. II: 
Annual reports of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts, 1837-37; Vol. III: Annual reports, 
1839-44; Vol. IV: Annual reports, 1845-48; Vol. V: 
Educational writings. 


MESSENGER, JAMES F. Horace Mann 
and his times. /n his An interpretive 
history of education. Chapter 28. New 
York, T. ¥. Crowell Co., 1931. 

In three parts. Part 3 deals with American educa- 
tion, and Horace Mann 


Uxicu, Ropert. The sequence of edu- 
cational influences traced through. un- 
published writings of Pestalozzi, Frobel, 
Diesterweg, Horace Mann, and Henry 
Barnard. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1935. 91 p. illus. 
(Harvard documents in the history of 
education, vol. 3 

Chapter IV of this volume sets forth a letter from 
Mann to Charles Brooks, written September 1837, 
with comments made by Ulich; this is well documented, 
showing a variety of sources of information examined 
“The five letters represented in this book . . . are 
now preserved in the Harvard College library.’ 


Winsuip, Atpert E. Horace Mann. 
In his Great American educators. p. 
13-51. New York, American Book Co., 
1900. ports. 


Nine educators, among them Horace Mann, are 
depicted. This is suitable for elementary and high 
school programs. 

Martua R. McCasp 
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In Public its crippled school-age wards and financed ~ State department has sought to stimulate 


with an allotment of $98,214 from the interest in the movement and clarify its 
Schools Public Works Administration. Besides practical implications through its contacts 


classrooms, the school has a medical unit with the teachers in the field at county’ 








equipped with showers, exercise rooms, a__ institutes and other educational gather- 


lure STATE oF ALABAMA is undertaking bydrotherapy tank and sun decks for the ings. The central topic for consideration 

a 5-vear program of curriculum reorgani- Cure of disabled limbs. Industrial arts in the professional study plans issued by 

sati [his work is under the direction re also taught, and elevators and ramps = the State department of education is 

of C. B. Smith. director of the division otf ¢liminate difficult stair climbing. curriculum study. The State Teachers 

instruct of the Alabama State Depart- Association has a large and active com- 

ment of Education. Hollis Caswell, of ‘ mittee engaged in a thorough study of 
eshodw: Collans far Teasets tie ete Forty [LiustrATED BRAILLE BOOKs  eyrriculum reorganisation. 


have been presented to the pupils of the 
State school for the blind by members of 


secured as technical adviser. This work 


is being done in cooperation with the 
the seventh grade class of the Bryant Tue Course or Stupy Commitrer in 


institutions of higher learning, public — en 
School, Helena, Mont. The 40 books, [tah has directed the completion of 


school officials, and teachers. , é s ‘ - 
illustrated in raised pictures and titled in .eyveral revisions in the State courses 
| —— Braille raised printing, were prepared as of study. The revised high-school courses 
THe NaTionaL Concress of Parents  PrOee™ under the direction of Robert A. of study include social studies, health, 


Barnett, Art Supervisor, in the Helena yglish, home economics, shop and 





and Teachers has inaugurated a new 
service for leaders who would like to schools. agriculture; and the elementary courses, 
; prepare themselves for leadership in high- a social studies, health, English, art, 
school parent-teacher associations. An Tue Boarp or Epvucation, Evcuip, music, and safety. 
outline of 10 lessons is offered to indi- Qy10, has published a comprehensive sur- 
viduals or to study groups. Some of the yey of the schools of that city, which was : . 
topics used include problems of the high- made under the direction of Dr. T. C. Work AND PROBLEMS OF THE ELE- 
school age; interpreting high-schooleduca- oly, Bureau of Educational Research, ™®NTA®* Scnoots constitutes the first 
tion; function and organization of asso- Ohio State University. volume of the Annual Report of the 
ciations and program planning for Superintendent of Schools of New York 
meetings, committee work and projects ae City for the school year 1935-36. This 
: suitable for groups of parents. There Ix Onzcon, Cunnicusum Revision, volume contains the annual reports of 20 
are required readings and references for aecording to the Thirty-second Annual of the 23 assistant superintendents in 
further study and other aids. Report of the Superintendent of Public the field. 
= Instruction, is being vigorously attacked 
through the cooperative efforts of the THe PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF 


THe BuitpInG PicturepD BELow was. State department of education and the Pus.ic INstructTIoN has prepared an or- 


designed by the city of Indianapolis for Oregon State Teachers Association. The ganization chart of the department, also a 
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COMMUNITY CENTERS — | RECREATION CENTER 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT | PUBLIC SWIMMING POOLS 
PARK 
— J t 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Program.’’ This THe Sixta ANNvuaL Rocky Movun- 


document is an exposition of the public 
education program as it functions through 
the activities of the various divisions of 
the department of public instruction. 


A Street Trapves Boys’ Cuivus has 
been organized at Newark, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Attendance 
The club already includes 414 of the 762 
boys registered in street trades... Mr. 
Hugene Sheridan, Director of the Bureau 
of Attendance, believes that it will not be 
long until aJ) the registrants will belong to 
the club. The club program includes 
counselling, guidance, summer camps, 
recreation, leisure time activities, ath- 
letics, special activities, and welfare. (See 
chart above.) 


THe Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
of the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation has prepared a Public: Relations 
Handbook which contains a description 
of the State-wide organization for Public 
Relations Work, a suggested plan of 
work, and a description of the possible 
work of the local committees dealing 
with the Public Relations Matters. It 
also contains pertinent information re- 
garding the schools of North Carolina. 


AMONG THE ACHIEVEMENTS. of ‘the 
Texas State Department of Education 
within the biennium 1934-36 listed in the 
29th biennial report of the department 
was the creation of an elementary educa- 
tion division, to assist. and to. cooperate 
with county school boards, county super- 
intendents, local trustees, and teachers in 
increasing the efficiency of the elementary 
schools of the State. 
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rAIN SPEECH CONFERENCE was held at 
the University of Denver on February 18, 
19, and 20, with approximately 1,000 in 
attendance. Represented were 20 col- 
leges and 25 high schools. The confer- 
ence took the form of a laboratory, show- 
ing many of the new methods of teaching 
the various types of speech, debate, ex- 
temporaneous speech, chorus reading, 
drama, pageantry, panel discussions, and 
radio broadcasting. Professor Elwood 
Murray, of the University of Denver, was 


in charge of the program. a 


THe InpDIANA STATE Boarp or Epv- 
CATION has endorsed the teacher place- 
ment service now being offered by the 
various teacher training institutions. It 
will be the policy of the State department 
of public instruction to cooperate with 
teacher-training institutions and school 
officials directly through a staff repre- 
sentative in the recommendation and 
placement of qualified teachers. This 
service will be highly professional and en- 
tirely free to both teachers and school 
officials. 

W. 8. DerreNnBAUGH 





avi In Colleges 


Optionat MILitary TRAINING 
in the land-grant colleges and 
universities comes up perenni- 
ally for discussion and debate. 
North Dakota is the third State 
to place military training on an 
optional basis, the other two States being 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The bill 
which the Governor of North Dakota 






signed in February becomes effective 
after July 1, 1937: ‘‘For an act. for- 
bidding compulsory military training and 
tactics in State supported educational 
institutions—be it enacted by the legis- 
lative assembly of the State of North 
Dakota: Sec. 1. No educational institu- 
tion receiving aid or support from 
the State of North Dakota shall require, 
directly or indirectly, any student to 
enroll in courses in military training and 
tactics as a condition or prerequisite to 
taking any other course in said institution 
or enjoying any other privileges offered 
by said institution to its students. It 
shall be the duty of the State board of 
administration to enforce this provision. 
Sec. 2. Nothing herein shall be construed 
to prevent or prohibit any institution as 
aforesaid from offering courses in military 
training and/or tactics as elective courses. 
Sec. 3. Any act or parts of act in conflict 
herewith are hereby repealed.”’ 

In Maine a bill has recently been intro- 
duced in the legislature which if passed 
would make military training at the 
University of Maine optional. 

Similar bills in one or two other States 
have been vetoed. 

According to the policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—‘‘a State fulfills its 
obligation under the law when it offers 
instruction and provides facilities for 
instruction in the branches of learning 
specified in the land-grant college legis- 
lation.” 

This policy has been consistently fol- 
lowed, and the Attorney General has ruled 
(June 20, 1930) that “an agricultural col- 
lege which offers a proper substantial 
course in military tactics complies suffi- 
ciently with the requirements as to mili- 
tary tactics in the Act of July 2; 1862, 
and the other Acts above mentioned, 
even though the students at that insti- 
tution are not compelled to take that 


” 


course. 


IMPROVEMENT Has EvipENTLY BEEN 
MapeE in the salary situation in the col- 
leges for the year 1935-36. In 51 of 
the land-grant institutions for white 
students the median salary of profes- 
sors on @ 9-month basis was $3,951 com- 
pared with $3,775 for the previous year. 
In other faculty ranks improvement is 
alsoshown. In the five largest land-grant 
institutions the corresponding median for 
1935-36 is $4,554, while in the five small- 
est institutions it is $2,606. In 76 small 
independent colleges with investments in 
plant and equipment of less than $600,000 
a similar median salary is $1,662 for 608 
full professors—no more than a clerical 
wage, while in 7 large selected endowed 
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iniversities the median is $5,143 and is 
higher in a few individual institutions. 
D NG THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF 


1937, courses for the training of teachers 
and supervisors of sight-saving classes 
will be offered at Western Reserve Uni- 


versit Cleveland, Ohio (June 21-—July 
30); at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. (June 29—-Aug. 6); and Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York 
City (July 12—Aug. 20). Courses for ad- 
vanced students will aiso be offered at 
Western Reserve and Teachers College. 


In THE Various Home Economics 
Courses at University of Arizona, 33 
men students are enrolled. Fourteen are 
studying elementary nutrition in connec- 
tion with engineering; 14 are entered in 
camp cookery classes; 2 are studying the 
relationships of families; and 3 are study- 
ing consumers and marketing. 


Wuen Ir Comes to BEING WELL- 
INFORMED On current events and public 
affairs generally, a group of 26 coeds at 
the University of Texas is perhaps un- 
excelled in this respect by any group of 
similar size in Texas. The reason for 
this claim is that these students are 
required to read carefully, column by 
column, 131 daily newspapers each day, 
and 620 weekly and 20 semiweekly 
papers each week. They are employees 
of the students clipping bureau of the 
organization, 
operated for the sole purpose of aid- 


university, a nonprofit 


ing worthy young women students in 
financing their way through college. All 
receipts of the bureau are deposited to 
its credit in the auditor’s office of the 
university, and the employees are paid 
out of that fund. Since its establish- 
ment 20 years ago, the bureau has given 


employment to approximately 600 girls, 
paid at the rate of about $20 per month. 
They are selected on the basis of need, 
ability, education, and otherwise. The 
student manager of the bureau is major- 
ing in journalism. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY is innovating a 
new course which, it believes, is unprec- 
edented throughout the United States 
and is designed to broaden the under- 
graduate’s educational program on a 
basis diametrically opposed to the pres- 
ent system of study. The course will 
consist of directed outside reading for 
interested students and will be conducted 
on a noncredit, no examination principle 
for freshmen only so that in four years 
the new program will be in full swing. 
Ten faculty members have volunteered 
their time to direct the extra-curricula 
reading of enrolled students and about 
40 students will be enrolled. Known as 
the program in general education, this 
course permits any freshman to take a 
preliminary test in general information, 
and then proceed, on the basis of such an 
analysis, to read books recommended by 
his faculty adviser. While this course 
was by no means designed to furnish the 
answer to the problem of ‘culture for 
engineers”, it probably will act as Le- 
high’s partial solution to this question 
when it is considered that more than 900 
of the present 1,600 students in the 
undergraduate body are registered in 
the college of engineering. 


Tue New Buitprne, pictured below, 
at the Northwestern State Teachers 
College, Alva, Okla., provides a safe 
storage for its library of 40,000 books and 
also modern science laboratories which 
have replaced classrooms in an old non- 
fireproof structure. The Public Works 


wt tL 
it 


Administration made a grant allotment 
of $244,995 for the construction of this 
building 


SPONSORED BY WayYNE UNIVERSITY, 
Michigan, in cooperation with the Works 
Progress Administration, community col- 
lege units were conducted this semester 
in Ferndale, Royal Oak, Birmingham, 
River Rouge, and in three Detroit high 
schools, with an enrollment of 1,229. 
Courses included such subjects as child 
psychology, current problems, social 
hygiene, music, recreational reading, shop 
mathematics, photography, ete. The 
academic subjects were restricted to 
those who were eligible for college en- 
trance, but who were financially unable 
to register for regular campus work. 


Tue University or Cuaicaco benefits 
by a gift of the Rosenwald Family Asso- 
ciation in the amount of $275,000 on 
the condition that the university raise 
not less than twice that amount from 
other sources. The pledge is to be paid 
over a period of 3 years, and payment 
will be made by the association in the 
ratio of $1 for every two as rapidly as 
the university secures its matching funds. 
The gift is a “generous one, and par- 
ticularly useful because it is unrestricted.”’ 


APPROXIMATELY 25 Rapio LisTENING 
CENTERS are maintained by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in various eastern 
Kentucky counties. Funds for the pur- 
chase of sets are supplied by interested 
individuals and organizations. The new- 
est center has recently been established 
in Harlan County at Big Laurel, to be 
used by all people of the community for 
the purpose of hearing worthwhile educa- 
tional, cultural, agricultural, and musical 
broadcasts. 











Tue University or Caicaco is provid- 
ing a new law curriculum reflecting it is 
claimed, a more realistic. approach: to 
law in its relationship to forces in society. 
This is being effected through the re- 
organization of its law school beginning 
next Oetober 

WALTER J. GREENLEAI 





In Educational 
Research 


TERMAN AND MERRILL have is- 
sued, after 10 years of work, 
their New Revised Stanford- 
Binet Tests of Intelligence 





Two forms have been constructed Kae! 
of these new scales contains many mor¢ 
tests than the original.. The deficiencies 
of the original lay largely in the lack of a 
sufficient number of tests at the upper 
end of the scale and the lack of any tests 
at lower age levels. The scale now be- 
gins with the 2-year level and extends to 
the superior adult level. Thus the scale 
has been made much more satisfactory 
for increasing the accuracy of individual 
intelligence ratings at certain levels, and 
makes possible a greater range for devel- 
opmental studies 

The new scales keep the mental age 
and I. Q. concepts, but provide for trans 
muting I. Q.’s into standard scores. The 
scoring method does away with the arbi- 
trary use of 16 as a divisor to obtain the 
I. Q. for all persons 16 years of age or 
over. 

The development of two scales makes 
possible more frequent testings and makes 
it less possible to coach a child for the 
test. This New Revised Stanford-Binet, 
although a revision or enlargement of a 
familiar instrument, represents such a 
vast research enterprise that its comple- 
tion is a milestone in the progress of 
mental testing. The book published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., describing these 
tests is called ‘‘Measuring Intelligence.” 


IMPORTANT Stupies of the use of a 
city science museum by school children 
have been carried on for several years in 
the schools of Buffalo, N. Y. The third 
publication devoted to the findings of 
these studies has been issued by the 
American Association of Museums (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) as number 15 of its new 
series of publications. These studies are 
directed primarily toward determining 
the most effective procedures for present- 
ing museum materials to: children and 
the best methods for preparing classes 
for museum visitation. The discussion 
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method and the lecture method in pre- 
senting museum material were evaluated. 
The effectiveness of different types of 
presentations in relation to grade levels 
vas studied 


An EXPERIMENTAL Stupy of three 
specific methods of character and citi- 
zenship training in the public school has 
been reported upon by Vernon Jones 
n a volume published by the University 
of Chicago Press. The three methods of 
training were: (a) the first-hand-experi- 
encing method, which means that various 
concrete situations involving honest (or 
dishonest) behavior and cooperative (or 
noncooperative) behavior were reacted 
to;. (6) the discussion method, which 
means that the class was encouraged to 
discuss particular behavior situations 
which. were read to the pupil from cur- 
rent literature or biographies; (c) the 
third method consists of a combination 
of the first two methods. Insofar as 
possible the same topics were used in all 
three groups. The time spent on in- 
struction was the same in all groups. The 
findings of this study are important be- 
cause it is one of the few studies in which 
character tests have been applied to the 
measurement of character growth under 
experimental conditions. 


“Men, WOMEN, AND Joss’”’ is the title 
of the final volume resulting directly from 
the researches carried on by the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the field of 
individual diagnosis and training. This 
volume is a review of all the studies made 
in that field. It indicates the practical 
results achieved and recommends. the 
type of work which can be carried on by 
those dealing with the employment of 
adults. Of all the volumes issued by the 
institute in this field, this one will be of 
most value to the layman or school 
administrator who wishes to get an ac- 
count of the result of this far-reaching 
research. Although the work of this 
institute has been concerned with adults, 
the studies have implications and interest 
ror organized school systems. Since the 
transition from school to vocational life 
should be a smooth procedure, it seems to 
the writer that the analysis of aptitudes 
for occupational abilities should eventu- 
ally be a procedure of the schools. If 
such analyses are carried on in the schools 
much more can be done in the matter of 
initial training of the individual so that 
the initial adjustment to vocational life 
can be anticipated. 

Davip SEGEL 


In Other 
Government 
Agencies 


THe JuNion EMPLOYMENT SERVICE of 
the NYA placed 3,783 inexperienced 
young workers in private employment 


during the month of January, Dr. Hayes, 
deputy executive director, reports. Seven 
percent of the 8,201 young people who 
registered with the Junior Employment 
Service in January were from relief 
families. Sixty-four percent were between 
18 and 21 years of age, 22 percent under 
18, and 14 percent between 21 and 25. 

Forty-four percent of the applicants 
were. high-school graduates, 33 percent 
had been forced to drop out of school 
before completing their high-school course, 
and 22 percent had not progressed beyond 
the eighth grade. Approximately 1 per- 
cent were college graduates. 


More THAN 2,500. YounG PEOPLE 
whose education would have been cur- 
tailed as a result of the floods in the 
Mississippi Valley were aided by NYA 
emergency allocations totaling $106,460. 
The funds provide immediate emplovy- 
ment on work and student-aid projects 
for from 4 to 5 months. 

Thirty-five thousand three hundred 
dollars was earmarked for employment 
on work projects of the NYA and $71,160 
for aid to needy students under the 
student-aid program. Of the latter sum 
$38,250 will go to college students and 
$32,910 to those in high schools. 

The emergency flood fund was dis- 
tributed on the following basis: 





Student aid | Total 
a 


State Projects - ~ all 
unds 
College) School funds 
1 4 3 4 5 
Arkansas , $3,000 | $5,000 | $8,000 
Illinois__- $5, 000 3, 500 5, 000 13, 500 
Indiana. 6, 300 7, 770 3, 000 17, 070 
Kentucky 5,000 |. 12,420 | 12,510 29, 930 
or : 10,000 | 10,000 5,000 | 25,000 
West Virginia _- 9, 000 1, 560 2, 400 12, 960 
Total 2 35,300 | 38,250 | 32,910 | 106, 460 





MarRGARET F. RYAn 





Scuoou Lirs, official organ of the 
Office of Education, comes to you 10 
months of the year for $1. With a 
subscription you also receive Marcu 
or Epucation, the Commissioner's 
news letter. 
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In Other 
Countries 





\n INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PRI- 


MA INSTRUCTION AND PopuLaR Epv- 
CATI will be held in Paris, France, July 
293 to 31, 1937. ‘The Congress will have 
the following special sections: 


1. General Philosophy of Popular Edu- 


2. Psychology Applied to Popular Edu- 
catiol 

3. Teaching Methods. 

t. National 


the ynal 4 ey yperation. 


Education and Interna- 

5. Preparation, Training, and Develop- 
ment of the Teaching Staff. 

6. Material Life of the School. 

7. New Technics: Broadcasting, Mov- 
ng Pictures, Gramaphone. 

8. Popular Education. 

Visits will be made to typical academic 
institutions, and there will be an instruc- 
tive exhibition. 

Correspondence about the Congress 
should be addressed to the Secretariat of 
the Committee of Organization, Musée 
Pédagogique, 29 Rue d’ Ulm, Paris. 


NUMBERS OF STUDENTS in the 
United States wish to correspond with 


LARGE 


students in other countries, especially 
Many of these young Amer- 
their teachers, write to the 


France 
icans, or 
American Embassy or Consulate in Paris 
for the names and addresses of French 
Both those offices will- 
ingly handle such requests, but much 
time and postage can be saved if the 
students or their teachers will apply to 
either the National Bureau of Interna- 
tional Correspondence, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, or the World Leage of International 
Education Associations, Room 521, Phe- 
lan Buildings, San Francisco, Calif. The 
former is established for the eastern part 
of the United States; the latter for the 
wester! 


corresp¢ yndents. 


30th deal directly with the Corres- 
pondence Scolaire Internationale, 29, Rue 
d’Ulm, Paris, France, which is a semi- 
official that recruits cor- 
respondents in the French public schools 
and works in cooperation with the Min- 
istry of National Education of France. 
The Correspondence Scolaire Interna- 
or C. 8. I. as it is commonly 
called, has been carrying on this work 
1919-20, some 17 years, and in 
1935-36 placed 83,022 young French 
people in correspondence with foreigners. 


organization 


tionale, 


since 
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The C. 8S. I. does not care to handle 
correspondence for children under 13 
years of age, and it deals only with 
students. 

Young people mainly between the ages 
of 17 and 25 who are not students may 
write to the Société pour la Propagation 
des Langues Etrangeres en France, 28 
rue Serpente, Paris. The Société offers 
courses in many different languages and 
young French men and women, mostly 
stenographers, office and bank employees, 
and department store employees, often 
wish to correspond with persons of the 
same age and pursuits in the country 
whose language they are learning. <A 
bureau of the Société places such students 
in contact with foreign correspondents. 
Most of the students of English are given 
correspondents in Great Britain, but the 
Société is glad to encourage correspond- 
ence with young people in the United 


States. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE of 
Higher Education will be held in Paris, 
July 26 to 28, 1927, under the auspices 
of the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation and the Society of 
Higher Education. Professors and ad- 
ministrators in all fields of higher educa- 
tion and from all countries are invited to 
attend. The conference will be divided 
into four sections, each charged with 
studying one of the following questions: 
The general organization of higher educa- 
tion in the principal countries of the 
world; the teaching corps; the students; 
international relations of institutions 
of higher education. Correspondence 
should be addressed to M. Lajti, Chef du 
Service universitaire, 2 rue de Mont- 
pensier, Paris, France. 


Tue ConFIGLIACHI INSTITUTE FOR THE 
Burnp (O. P. Instituto Configliachi per 
i Ciechi), Padua, Italy, is a coeducational 
institution with three departments: Edu- 
cation and instruction, professional re- 
education and manual training, and 
hospitalization of the incapacitated. To 
the first of these, blind persons between 
3 and 15 years of age are admitted. 
When they have completed the course 
and obtained a diploma as professionals 
in organ and piano playing, which is 
recognized by the Government and. the 
church authorities, they must leave the 
institute. 

Students in the second department 
range from 16 to 45 years of age. They 
are expected to remain for 3 years, or 
long enough to complete their manual 
reeducation. That having been accom- 


plished, they may leave or remain in the 
workshops of the institute and contribute 
to the expense of their maintenance from 
their earnings. 

The third department admits those, 
regardless of age, who are so incapacitated 
that they are not susceptible to educa- 
They may, if they 
choose, stay permanently at the institute. 


tion or reeducation, 


The first two departments have various 
subdivisions: A children’s home, a regu- 
lar elementary school as prescribed by 
law, an elementary school for adults, a 
school of music for organ and piano play- 
ing as prescribed by law, a Cecilian school 
of music for church organists recognized 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, a school 
tuning, and workshops for 
making articles of willow, malacca cane, 
bamboo, etc., for manufacturing brooms 
and brushes, for weaving by hand and 
machine, for bookbinding, and for the 
manufacture of pasteboard articles. 


of piano 


An AssocIaTion to promote cultural 
relations between Brazil and the United 
States, under the title of the Brazil- 
United States Institute (Instituto Brazil- 
Estados Unidos), was founded at Rio de 
Janeiro January 13, 1937. The general 
purposes of the Institute are: 

a. To make known in Brazil the progress attained 


by the United States in the various branches of 
cultural activity. 


To assist, by private initiative, in maintaining the 
closest contact between Brazilian and American 
cultural organizations. 

c. To further visits to Brazil of representative indi- 
viduals from American cultural circles and visits 
to the United States of Brazilian educators and 
students. 


a 


. To establish a library in Rio de Janeiro typical of 
American intellectual development, accessible 
to the general public. 


e. To conduct courses and lectures designed to 
spread knowledge of American cultural accom- 
plishments. 

The offices of the institute are to be 
temporarily installed at the headquarters 
of the Brazilian Educational Association 
(Associacio Brasileira de Educagio), 
91 Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de Janeiro. 

James F. ABEL 





Statistical Thumbtacks 
[Concluded from page 239) 


fourth-year students increased from 
111,444 in 1910 to 956,011 in 1934 and 
the percentage these were of the total 
increased from 12.2 percent to 18.2 
percent. We will probably have 1,000,- 
000 pupils graduating from high school 
in June 1937. 
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A Series of nineteen leaflets on 
professional careers by Walter J. 
Greenleaf, specialist in higher edu- 
cation, is now available. 


These Leaflets, on college coun- 
seling and advising are designed for 
use of students in high school and 
college, orientation classes, guidance 
committees, counselors, teachers, 
and parents. 


Reliable Information is pre- 
sented concerning: What the occu- 
pations are, opportunities, salaries, 
preliminary education requirements, 
State examination requirements, 
colleges offering professional train- 
ing, degrees awarded, tuition rates, 
student expenses, and professional 
associations. 


Selected References for further 
study are included in each leaflet. 


Nineteen Professional Careers 
are discussed in leaflets numbered 5 
to 23, inclusive, as listed on the 
opposite page. 


The Price per single copy is 5 
cents. In lots of 100 or more (as- 
sorted if desired), 25 percent dis- 
count. Obtained by purchase only 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washingten, D. C. 
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How to Order 


Guidance Leaflets 


THe SERIES now includes 19 leaflets on the following 


professional] careers: 


LAW 


6. MEDICINE 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS USEFUL IN 
GUIDANCE 
Tue Cost or Gone To CoLueace (1934 ( 
Pamphlet No. 52 
Se_r-Hevre ror CoLLeGe STUDENTS 
Bulletin 1929, No. 2 
JuNn1oR COLLEGES 
Bulletin 1936, No: 8 


EpvucaTIONAL Directory [in 4 parts]. Part III: Colleges 


‘ents 


5 














7 DENTISTRY Bulletin 1937, No. 1 10 
; pieaeer. ACCREDITED HiGHER INSTITUTIONS 
8. JOURNALISM Bulletin 1934, No. 16 15 
Supplement 1936 5 
9. LIBRARIANSHIP SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
10. ARCHITECTURE (revised) _ Bulieien 1908, No. 10.-. 1s 
Statistics oF Higher Epvucation, 1933-34 
11. CIVIL ENGINEERING Bulletin 1935, No. 2, Chap. 4 Complete - 35 
al i stain ie : ARTICULATION OF HicgH ScHoo, anp COLLEGE 
12, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Monograph 10- -- ‘a 10 
13. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING StupENT We.LFarReE— National Survey Education Teachers 
Bulletin 1933, No. 10, Vol. 5, Chap. 3... 60 
14. PHARMACY (revised) Programs oF Gurpance—National Survey Secondary 
15. NURSING Education 
Bulletin 1982, No. 17, Monograph 14 15 
16. FORESTRY Strate GuipANcE ProGRaAmMs (1933) 
Pamphlet No. 35 5 
17. MUSIC CouRSES IN OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
18. VETERINARY MEDICINE Bulletin 1934, No. 11 --- ----- 5 
PRIVATE PROPRIETARY AND ENDOWED ScHooits GIVING 
19. CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
20. ART Bulletin 1935, No. 8 10 
% GRADUATE Stupy 1N UNIVERSITIES 
21. HOME ECONOMICS Bulletin 1934, No. 20___. 20 
GRADUATE WORK IN ENGINEERING 
22, OPTOMETRY Bulletin 1936, No. 8. _- 15 
93 OSTEOPATHY BIBLIOGRAFHY RESEARCH Stupres IN Epucation, 1934-35 
Bulletin 1936, No. 5 25 
Goop Rererences. A series of bibliographies. No. 51: 
Price 5 cents each Student Personnel Work free 
Order Blank | 
Superintendent of Documents | 
Government Printing Office | 
Washington, D.C. | 
Enclosed find $ Please send me the following Office of Education Publications: 
GUIDANCE LEAFLETS [Checked [ ¥] above] $ 
BULLETINS, [Checked | Vv] above] s 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
For the Horace Mann Centennial 


Educating for Democracy, a symposium. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, The Antioch Press, 
1937. 148p 

Papers prepared for the symposium or 
of Education in a Democracy for the opening of the 
Horace Mann Centennial Celebration. Contributors 
include: H. T. Birch, K. T. Compton, H. C. Corry, 
John Dewey; Stephen Duggan, A. C. Ellis, L. M 
Gilbreth, A. D. Henderson, C. F. Kettering, M. E 
Leeds, E. H. Lindley, J. E. Morgan, Payson Smith, 
and G. F. Zook 


Che Function 


Horace Mann, His Ideas and Ideals, by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. Washington, D. C., 
National _Home Library Foundation, 
1936. 150 p.. 25 cents. 

Contents: Pt. I, A life and an epoch Pt. II, The 
lecture on education.—Pt. III, The letter to school 
children.—Pt. IV, Ideas and ideals 


Library Aids 


Guide to the Use of Libraries, a manual 
for college and university students, 
abridged edition (rev.), by Margaret 
Hutchins, Alice Sarah Johnson, Margaret 
Stuart Williams. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1936. 86p. 50 cents, 
single copy. 

Training for the student in finding material in a 
library and in using books with facility. 
Vocational Guidance through the Library, 
a guide, showing how the librarian can 
serve individuals who are trying to solve 
vocational problems, by Harry Dexter 
Kitson and Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter. 
3d. ed. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1936. 36 p. 40 cents. 


Useful to teachers and counselors as well as librarians 


An Annotated List of 100 Education 
Serials, prepared by the. Staff of the 
Washington Square Library, New York 
University. New York, New York Uni- 
versity, 1936. 24 p. 

Lists the most frequently used serials in the field of 


education, with helpful annotations for the student of 
education. 


Teachers Colleges 


The Legal Basis for the Administration 
and Control of the Publicly Supported 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 
in the Territory of the North Central 
Association, by Frank Andrew Beu. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1937. 164 p. Mimeog. 
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Gives an analytical treatment of the laws touching 
the organization and administration of the public 
normal schools and State teachers colleges from 1849 to 
1933 in the territory of the North Central Association 


The Mississippi Delta State Teachers 
College and the Work of Teacher Educa- 
tion, by William H. Zeigel. Cleveland, 
Miss., Delta State Teachers College, 
1937. 50 p. 

Points out some significant present-day problems in 
the field of teacher education 


A Photographic Book 


Your National Capital. Seventy-fifth 
Congress. Prepared under the supervi- 
sion of John Jay Curtis, editorial director. 
Washington, D. C., 1937. $1 (Order 
from 726 Jackson Pl. Washington, D. C.) 

An illustrated book, a souvenir of the Inauguration 
of 1937 and of the city of Washington, contains photo 
graphs of the President, Vice President, Supreme 
Court, and Members of Congress, scenic views of 
Washington, and special articles. 


Facts on School Finance 


Financing Public Education, published 
by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. Washington, 
D. C., 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., 1937. 
53 p. 50 cents, single copies. (Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, vol. 15, no, 1, January 
1937 

Presents the facts basic to any study of the public 
support of education in a particular State or in the 
Nation as a whole. 


Susan O. FuTTERER 


Recent Theses 


\ LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
loan: 


ACOMB, ALLAN. Study of the psychological factors 
in reading and spelling. Master’s, 1936. Boston 
University. 89 p. ms. 

Apams, A. Etwoop. Use of libraries in junior and 
senior high schools. Doctor’s, 1933. University of 
Southern California. 105 p. 

BURLINGAME, Mrs. PavuL. Some evidence of the 
nterests of eighth grade children in the materials of 
science. Master’s, 1936. University of Louisville 
69 p. ms 

CuittimM, Harotp D. Selection and appointment 
of teachers (with special reference to Massachusetts): a 
survey of the history, policies, procedures, and tech- 
niques of personnel selection. Master’s, 1935. Boston 
University. 176 p. ms. 

CosLe, RoBertT. An experimental study to deter- 
mine the incentive value of knowledge of marks on 
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THE VIRGINIA STATE Boarp oF EpDvu- 
CATION recently issued a bulletin entitled 
“Regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion.’”’ The regulations cover the follow- 
ing: The State board, the State superin- 
tendent, division superintendents, school 
boards, teachers, physical education, sani- 
tation, pupil transportation, and mini- 
mum requirements and standards for 
school buildings in the State of Virginia. 
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